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TODD’S NEW ASTRONOMY 


By Davip P. Topp, M.A., Ph.D., 
Professor of Astronomy and Director of the Observatory, 


Amherst College. 





EARTH'S SHADOW AND PENUMBRA, 


Latest results of research, 





New treatment 





CANCE 


etc. 


2. Longfellow’s Courtship of 
~ Miles Standish, etc. 


Grandmother’s 
| Story of Bunker Hill Battle, etc. 6, 


| 6 Holmes’s 
15. Lowell’s Under the Old Elm, 


19, 20. Franklin's Autobiography. 


24 Washington’s Diary of Ad- 
venture, Addresses, etc. 


31. Holmes’s My Hunt after the 
Captain, etc. 


32. Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech, 


The Riverside Literature Series. 


Each SINGLE NuMBER, Paper, 15 CENTS. 


PATRIOTISM. 


THE FOLLOWING ISSUES WILL BE FULL OF SIGNIFI- 
TO TEACHERS AND PUPILS AT THIS TIME :— 


No. 56. Webster’s Bunker Hill, 
Adams and Jefferson. 


2. Fisk’s War of Independence. 


. Longfellow’s Paul Revere’s 
Ride, etc. 


75. Scudder’s George Washington 


113. Emerson’s Concord Hymn, 
Heroism, etc. 


Webster and Hayne’s 
Great Debate. 


123. Lowell’s Democracy, etc. 


L The Riverside Song Book. 
Containing America, The Star- 


fea) 


121, 122. 


etc. Spangled Banner, The Battle 

of Mars and the other planets. Over 300 . Hymn of the Republic, and 

‘ ; é : "" 42. Emerson’s Fortune of the many other patriotic poems by 

especially prepared illustrations, including Republic, etc. Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes. 

numerous colored plates. Price, $1.30 45. Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Lowell, etc., set to appropriate 
. ’ ° ° Rome. music. 


Correspondence cordially invited. 


AMERICAN Book COMPANY 


Washington Square, New York. 








4 Park St., Boston ; 


11 Bast 17th St., 


A descriptive circular giving the table of contents and price of each 
of the 125 regular numbers and 14 extra numbers of the Riverside Liter- 
ature Series will be sent on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


New York; 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago 





9 TANDARD - LITERATURE - SERIES... 





MODERN : TEXT-BOOKS : FOR : SUPPLEMENTARY : READING 
AND LITERATURE-STUDY : FOR : COLLEGE: ADMISSION # 





S Single Numbers wt vt 14 Double Numbers | 
20 American and English Authors Represented. 


Single, paper, 12 1-2 cts.; cloth, 20 cts. 
Prices: | okie paper, 20 cts.; cloth, 30 cts. 


_SEVERAL NOS. IN PREPARATION. 


“War § NumBer : 
Simms Simms (Double). 











“*The Yemassee,”’ by William Gilmore 





_Pror. Eowarp Everett Hats, Jr.. 
Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., 

Numbers, viz. — 

PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Abridged for Young Read- 
Enoch Arden and Other Poems (single). 
é (siogle), maps. Lady of the Lake (double), 
complete. Sketch Book (8 Select ons), (sing'e). % yi 
érbecker Stories” (sine'e). “Poems of Knightl y Ad- 
venture,”’ incluaing ‘Vision of Sir Launfal’ (double), 


Ph.D. (Halle), of 
has edited Seven 





Epwarp R. Sxaw, Ph.D , Dean of the School of Peda- 
rogy, N.Y. University has edited Tures Numaers. viz : 
Two Years Before the Mast (double) ; Robinson 
(8 illustrations) <A. 2 Black Beauty « Double). 


CONDENSATION NECESSARY. 


~ WILLIAM L. SAYER, Editor, Evening Stan- 
dard, New Bedford, said recently, “ We know 
the objections to the condensation of master- 
pieces of fiction. Ordinarily, the process is 
akin to that of condensing a sunrise, or of con- 
densing amountain. Yet there are conditions 
under which condensation is indispensable. 
Moreover the multiplicity of good books makes 





it necessary often that the readershallcondense | 


for himself. In this case, it is better that the 
work should be done by practiced hands. In 


these books the work has been judiciously done. 
As a result we have a series of books admirably 
adapted for school use, and which will be 
heartily welcomed by many adult readers.” 


SUCCESS ATTAINED. = 


GEORGE WINCH, Principal of Varney School, Man- 
chester, N. H. : “ The Standard Literature Series has 
been in my school from the first. My pupils wait anxiously 
for each new number to arrive. ‘Ivanhoe ' (condensed) 
is a great delight to them, whereas a volume of the com- 
plete work has for over two years remained unread.” 














The following are recentcollege-ad mission requirements: 


Evangeline, Twice-Told Tales, Last of the Mohicans, 
Ivanhoe’ Vision of Sir Launtal, ef a/: 


Please send for New 24-page Circular, with 
Contents of First 30 Numbers. 








NUMBERS IN PREPARATION : “‘ Westward Ho!" by Charles Kingsley (June) ; “ Silas Marner,” by “ George Eliot ;* “Last Days of Pompeii,” by Bulwer-L-ytton ; “ Dutch- 
man’s Fireside,” by James K. Paulding ; “Around the World in Eighty Days,” by Jules Verne ; ‘Three Musketeers,” by Alexandre Dumas ; “‘Swiss Family Robinson." 





BOSTON : 352 Washington Street. New England Teachers will save delay by addressing Boston Office. If outside New Engiand, please address New York Office. 





UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY : 43-47 East 10th Street, NEW YORK. 
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HARDTMUTH’S FAMOUS 
“KOH-I-NOOR” DRAWING PENCILS 





Every Teacher Should Use and Recommend 





They Never Break nor Smear. 


In 16 Degrees. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., Importers, 
{23 W. HOUSTON STREET, NEW YORK 
A TIMELY BOOK 


THE YOUNG AMERICAN 


A CIVIC READER. By Harry Pratt Jupson, LL.D., Head Professor of 
Political Science in the University of Chicago. Handsomely illustrated. Price, 
48 cts. to the Borough Boards. 








New York, Oct. 29, 1897. 

I am sure that the work will be of great seryice in disseminating the knowledge of the rights and 
duties of citizens, and I hope it will have, as it deserves to have, a very wide circulation.—Abraham 8S, 
Hewett [Ex-Mayor of N. Y. City]. 

Montpsg.ier, SEPT. 10, 1897. 

Should be pleased to see ‘The Young American” placed in every school in Vermont, for in matter 
and make-up it is unexcelled, and for inspiring the sent ments of patriotism is surpassed by none. The 
country ought to rise up and call you blessed forsuch a production.—Mason 8. Stone, Superintendent 
of Education, State of Vermont. 

Srate House, Oct. 11, 1897. 

A well-conceived afd executed book for its purpose, and entitled to consideration in any plan for 

sctool supplementary reading.—Frank A. Hill, Secretary Massachusetts Board of Education. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., *** R82 fo2" 


N ORK. 
J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., 206 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


CTLVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods, 











BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
0-2 BOYLSTON ST. 29-33 EB, 19TH ST. 262-264 WABASH AVE. 1928 AROH ST. 
YOUR VACATION: NEW YORK 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT, 
ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS. 


Two years’ Ncrmal Course, including Psychology, 
His:ory of Education, Methods, Art, Science, and 


Where will you spend it? Why not join a 
Select Party of cultured people and go to the 
beautiful and romantic Land of Evangeline— 


Nova Scotia’? 


Special facilities for studying Longfellow’s | Vocal Music. Preparatory class for those not quali. | 
famous poem. Nova Scotia is an ideal vaca- | "¢4 toenter the Junior Class. Term opens October 
3rd. For particulars, address J. F. Reicarrt, Sup- 


tion land—full of trout, shad, salmon, pine 
woods, and ozone. The nights are invariably 


n ¢ 4 109 West 54th Street, New York City. 
cool and the air bracing. The tired brain- 2 4 





To insert ‘a pointed 
instrument and eject 
the pen from the 
holder, to prevent the 
ink from flowing back 
into the holder ang 
soiling the fingers, 


See 
that 


Hole? 
| 





2 Samples on receipt 

WHAT mi of return postage, 

Is IT >) Ask for Vertical Peng 
FOR? ie} (No. 37. 





SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Broome Street, New York, N.Y. 


CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOLS 
TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR, 1898 

Courses of instruction in all college and academic 
subjects under competent teachers from leading 
institutions. 
Psychology, Child Study, Kindergarten, Primary, 

- Grammar, and High School Methods F 

No danger from war or Yellow Fever because an 
interior resort and situated at a high altitude. 

NATURE STUDY. Unequaled opportunities for 
the study of microscopy, geology, botany, Zoology, 
entomology, ornithology. 

LECTURE COURSES on a great variety of topics 
by noted people, Prof. R. G. Moulton, Prof. James 
L. Hughes, Dr. Joho H. Barrows, Miss Jane Addams, 
Prof. Gaston Bonet-Maury (of Paris), Prof. Caspar 
R. Gregory (of Leipsic), Mr. R. G. Thwaites, and 
many others. 

POPULAR ADDRESSES by many prominent 
speakers. Send tor a complete catalogue. 

W. A. DUNCAN, Sec’y, Chautauqua, N. Y, 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
and CHEMICALS. 


COMPLETE LABORATORY OUTFITS. 


Sole agents for Dreverhoffs Saxon Filter Papers. 











erintendent; Miss Caro.tine T. Haven, Principal, | 





worker builds up faster than in any land we 
have ever visited. There are all the fascina- 
tions of a foreign tour, including a delicious 
little taste of salt (only one night at sea). 
We shall conduct two parties this season, one 
in July and one in August—our fifth season. 
If you are thinking of going to Nova Scotia, 
write to us. Prospectus on receipt of stamp. 
Address AssociaTE EpiTor ‘“‘ EpucaTIion,” 

50 Bromfield St., Boston Mass. 


BOOKS for 


FRENCH! 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies on examination. 


WILLIAS R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, 


Complete catalogue on . pplication. 





BERCY’S TEXT- | 


| Teaching French 


NEW YORK 


| 





New Normal School Retort. — 


Send for our supplement containing normal school 


| 


apparatus. Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 


10 Cents, 





ESTABLISHED 1865l. 


FIMER & AMEND, 


_ 205-211 Third Ave. 
NEW YORK. 


Everything necess 
for the Chemical a 








TRANSLATIONS. 


INTERLINEAR. 


| 
HAMILTON, LOCKE AND CLARK’S. 
Good Type— Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- 


LITERAL. 
THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 


$:.se, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


Catalogue free—send for one. | Davin McKay, PUBLISHER, 1022 MARKET 6T., PHILADELPHIA | 


New Copyright Introductions— New Type—Good 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price reduced to | Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket— 


Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual 
ity at reasonable prices. 
Glass and Metal Appa 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw 








gs. 
Glass blowing and en 
graving done on premises. 








The 
Success 
of the 


ESTERBROOK *““**" 


ICAL WRITER” PENS 


a STAI 


is an event in the history of the schools for 1897. They are undoubtedly the best of the kind 
for their special purpose. 
requisitions. 





Ask your stationer for their No, 556 or 570, or place them on your 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


26 Joun Street, New Yor« 
Works: Campegn, N., J. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





~ TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884, 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000, - » CHICAGO. « = 


fecks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 
Bastrern Brancu : 494 ASHLAND Avg.. Burra.a, N, Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Sead to any of these addresses for Agency Manual free. 
burton Place, Boston, Mass. 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
ae St., West, Toronto,Can. 730 Cooper B’ld’g, Denver, Colo. Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
1242 12th St., Washington, Db. Cc. 414 Century B’ld’g, Minneapolis. 525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. Send fer circulars. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (7 4"%gtw=. 


Oldest —~ west of the Hudson. Operates both locally and nationally. We 
want a large number of college graduates and other live, wide-awake men and women 
of good qualifications and successful experience. Send for our new Manual. 


THe PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. 





EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., 
Proprietors. 











WILLIAM O, PRATT, Manager. 





SYRACUSE .x TEACHERS’ « AGENCY 


NOAH LEONARD, A.M, Manacer. - 
WANTED... | 
TEACHERS 


Our faith/ul services guarantee satisfaction. 


KINDERGARTE 


37 Tue Hier, SYRACUSE, N, Y. 

Kindergarten ; Primary (1st, 2d, 3d, qth grades); Grammar (sth, 6th, 7th, 8th grades) 
Principals (Ward, Village, District, High Schools; Special, of Drawing, Music, Pen- 
( manship, Commercial Branches, Manual Training, Physical Culture, Stenography. 


30 NORMAL AND COLLEGE GRADUATES, 


and SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Send for Catalogue. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN @ CO., 3 Easr 141TH Sr., New Yorx. 


COOK COUNTY NORMAL SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Three Weeks, beginning July 5, 1898.--OPEN TO ALL. 
By Members of the Regular Faculty of the Chicago Normal School 
TWELVE DEPARTMENTS. Write for Circulars 
WILBUR S. JACKMAN, Manager, 6916 Perry Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


NOW is the time to send for my catalogue—I make a specialty of 
PRACTICE PAPER, PADS, AND COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


JAMES B. WILSON, 


j,_f. OLCOTT, 


THE MASTERY OF MEMORIZING. 


THE GREATEST MEN IN THE WORLD’S HISTORY 
have had remarkable memories. A slight investiga- 
tion will show that the most successful business men 
are possessed of wonderful memories. The training 
of the.memory sbould be the basis of education. The | 
demands of commercial life are daily becoming more 
onerous; more details must be mastered—more facts 
and figures remembered Only the possessor of a 
powers memory can win and hold a chief position 
nm the world of work. Price, $1.00. Postpaid on 
receipt of price. 


LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 128 Liberty St., N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES 


can now be selected with the certainty of securing valuable books only. Our new 
Catalogue of all the best books and aids for teachers is now ready and will be sent to 
any address for 6 cent stamps, much less than cost. It is the result of months of 
patient labor. All important books are accurately described. Special prices to tea+h- 
ers are made on nearly all. It contains 100 clenaie printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
volumes. It is the most valuable guide of the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
are kept in stock by us, and will be furnished on receipt of price. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 











Chicago, 
Ill. 








133 William Street, New York 





Headquarters for School Supplies. 


EVERYTHING 








TEACHER WANTED! 


Lady or gentleman, to travel and appoint agents 
No canvassing. Salary and expenses p.:id. 
; _ ELLIOTT PUBLISHING CO., 
Educational Department. Philadelphia, Pa. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents, Call on or address 


Mrs M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Union ®quare, New York 


OR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS ad- 
dress F. B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association o 
New England, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Positions filled, 2752. Send for manual. 


chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established 1855. 











To correspond with teachers 


$3 EAst 14TH Sreeet, N. Y 
and employers. Have filled 
vacancies in 17 States. 


ate in every State. 


Robertson’s Teachers’ Agency, 


H. N. ROBERTSON, Prop. P. 0. Box 203 
Memphis, Tenn. 


the TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 


Recommerds superior teachers. Our recommenda- 
tions have weight with schoo! officials. 


FRENCH, GERMAN. 
Summer School at Seaside, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 
Particulars at 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
Medison Square New York. 


SCHOOL, SCHOOL, SCHOOL, 
PATERS, SUPPLIES WALL MAPS 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 
352 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 


Correspondence Instruction. 


The University of Chicagy offers non-resident 
courses in College and University subjects for those 
who cannot attend its regular sessions. For particu- 
lars address THe Usiversity oF Cxicaco (Division C 
The Correspondence-Stuily Department, Chicago, Ill. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER COURSEF. 


Fourth year, July 5-August !2. 
matics, Science, Languages, and Pedagogy. A delight- 
ful suburban locality in New York City. Scheol of 
Pedagogy. Ninth Year, Sept. 28, 189-May 13, 1899. 
For circulars address 


Oper- 

















Courses in Mathe - 





70 Fifth Avenue, New York. | 


CHARLES B. BLISS, 


New York City. 


| University Heights, 





An enthusiastic purchaser of 


THE MASTERY OF MEMORIZING 


writes: “*To the student, if rightly used, it is 
worth its weight in gold.” 


8% OZS. AT 8$20—8170. 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00 Memory Booklet Free. 





| MEMORY LIBRARY, Box 1202 New York City. 


‘STUDY LAW AT HOME 


Instruction by mail, adapted to 
every one. Methods aopueres b 
| leading educators. Experienced an 
competent instructors. Takes 4 
sparetime only. Three courses, 
preparatory, business, college. “77 
| An opportunity to better your / 
condition and prospects. Stu- 
dents and graduates everywhere. 
| B years of success. Full partica- 
lars free. Sprague Correspondence 
Sehvol of Law, 46 Tel. Bidg., Detroit. 








READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINT PENS 


For Unshaded VERTICAL WRIT 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS \ 
—<———~miBe: ARROWHEAD PEN 
N2 1067 


<< sOF FICIAL PEN 





1065 UFFICIAL. 1066 REGISTRY. 1067 ARROWHEAD. 


E specially Smooth and Durable. The Best Results at the Least Expense. 


Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - - 9 John Street, New York 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO. 


Everything for the Schools Correspondence Solicited. 


It will pay you to get our SPECIAL 
PRICES and compare samples, be- 
fore ordering elsewhere. 


9 CLINTON PLACE, (8th Street,) NEW YORK. 
wewe 











It will be easy to make money during the war if you adapt 
your business to war conditions. We desire to employ a num- 
ber of teachers during the 1898 vacation, or longer, to travel 
for us and appoint local organizers in each community. If you 
do not wish to leave home or devote your entire time, we can 
offer you a position as local organizer. No book selling in 
either case. Neither position will conflict with your school 
duties. Many teachers already at liberty are finding with us 
employment at once lucrative and in harmony with their tastes 
and education. We are ready to consider your application 
NOW, even should your vacation begin much later. For con- 
fidential, sealed proposition concerning salary, commission 
etc., address 


A. H. MONROE, Prest. Dept. Kit, 320-324 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


State particularly when your Vacation begins. 


ry te 2 & 2 oe oe he DD oO OO Oh eee | 


i. 


ie a i i i a Bi ti a tt a et DD a te te tn th 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
' LIFE INSURANCE COrPIPANY 


Joun A. HALL, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASs. HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Sec. 





Incorporated 1851. 
a a) 


Assets, January 1, 1898, - - °'- $20,342,647.01 
Liabilities, - - - . - - 18,584,354.09 





Surplus by Massachusetts’ Standard,  $1,758,292.92 





READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JoURNAL when 
communcating with advertisers. 


—-—_ 


Indigestion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Is the most effective and agree. 





able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 
from a disordered stomach, 


D. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., says: “I value it as an excellent 
preventive of indigestion, and a pleasant '¢ 
acidulated drink when properly diluted 
with water, and sweetened.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


For sale by all Druggists. 





THENO. 4 #& & 


ALIGRAPH 


ts everywhere known as 








a thoroughly satisfactory 
typewriter. Its work is 
superior, and it can al- 
ways be relied on for 
steady service. 


cS 


Ask for list of ‘“ Prominent 
Users in New York City.” 


Se 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 


327 Broadway, New York. 
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The business department of THE JOURNAL is on another page. 


All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly 
‘Editors of SCHOOL JOURNAL.” All letters about subscriptions 
must be addressed to E. L. KELLOGG & Co. Do not put edi- 
torial and business items on the same sheet. 


The Fetich of Primary Education . 


In the “ Forum ” for May, Prof. John Dewey, of Chi- 
cago university, whose “ Educational Creed,” published 
last year in The School Journal, attracted so much tavor- 
able comment, has an article on the “ Primary Educa- 
tion Fetich.” The writer says that it is almost an un- 
questioned assumption of educational theory and prac- 
tice that the first three years of a child’s school life shall 
be mainly taken up in learning his own language. The 
existing status was developed when ability to read was 
practically the sole avenue to knowledge. Scientific 
methods of observation, and experimentation were 
practically unknown. ‘The conditions, intellectual, as 
well as social, have changed. The values of life and 
civilization, instead of being far away and correspond- 
ingly inaccessible, press upon the individual—at least 
in cities—with only too much urgency and stimulating 
force. 

This change in the intellectual atmosphere demands 
a corresponding educational readjustment. The signi- 
ficance attached to reading and writing as the funda- 
mental instruments of culture, has shrunk proportion- 
ately as the intellectual life of society has quickened and 
multiplied. The result is, that these studies have be- 
come mechanical and formal and out of relation—when 
made dominant—to the rest of life. 

In bygone days life was mainly rural. The child 
came into contact with the scenes of nature, and was 
familiarized with the care of domestic animals, the cul- 
tivation of the soil, and the raising of crops. The home 
was the center of industry, and as there was little 
wealth, the child had a part in all the household occu- 
pations. The educational value of this practical life 
is shown from the fact that our successful men have 
come so largely from the country. The invention of 
machinery and division of labor have made the home 
a simple dwelling place. Increase in the number of 
servants has deprived the child of an opportunity in 
those occupations which still remain. At the time 
when he is subjected to a great increase and stimulus 
from his environment, he loses the practical and motor 
training necessary to balance his intellectual develop- 
ment. 

Here we have a reason for re-consideration of 
the whole question of the importance of Jearn- 
ing to read and write in primary education. 
What can be said against giving the first two 


years of school life to this work? In the first place, 
physiologists believe that the sense organs and the con- 
nected motor and nerve apparatus of the child are not 
at this time best adapted to the confining work of 
learning to read and write. The oculist tells us that 
the vision of the child is adapted to seeing large and 
remote objects in the mass, not nearby objects in de- 
tail. Writing involves a nicety and complexity of ad- 
justments of muscular activity which can be definitely 
appreciated only by the specialist. . 

True, good teachers claim that the act of reading 
should be made subordinate to the sense of what is 
read, but under present conditions, this cannot be car- 
ried out. The child’s mind is fixed upon the recogni- 
tion of the forms. Thus begins the fatal divorce be- 
tween the substance and the forms of expression which 
reduces reading to a mechanical action. The triviality 
of the contents of the “ Primers ” and “ First Readers ” 
shows the outcome of forcing the mastery of external 
language-forms upon the child at a premature period. 
Take up the first half dozen such books you meet with, 
and ask what there is in the ideas presented worthy 
of respect from any intelligent child of six years. 

Methods of learning to read come and go. Each is 
heralded as the final solution of the problem, but each 
in turn gives way to a later discovery. The fact is, 
that they all lack the essential of any well-grounded 
method, relevancy to the child’s mental needs. This 
condition cannot be met unless learning to read is 
postponed to a period when the child’s intellectual ap- 
petite is more consciously active, and when he is mature 
enough to deal more effectively with the mechanical 
difficulties. 

The question is not how to get rid of books and read- 
ing, but how to use these best. Now, the child learns 
to read as a mechanical tool and gets little conccption 
of what is worth reading. The result is, that after he 
has mastered the art, he does not know how to use it 
profitably. The child should have a personal interest 
in what is read; a personal hunger for it, and power to 
satisfy this desire. This is impossible until the child 
comes to the reading material trained in the habit of 
dealing with material outside of books, and has formed 
habits of recognizing and dealing with problems in the 
direct personal way. 

Two results of wrong methods are apparent in higher 
education. The book habit is so firmly fixed that many 
pupils have a positive aversion to directing their atten- 
tion to real things—it seems so much simpler to occu- 
py the mind with what someone else has said about 
these things. On the other hand, there is a relative 
incapacity of students to use easily these very tools— 
books—to which their energies have been so largely 
directed. When attention to books has been the domi- 
nant note of all the education, it is surely within bounds 
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to ask if there is not something radically wrong in the 
way books have been used. 

It is agreed that the period of childhood between the 
years of four and nine is the plastic period in emotional 
life. If one compares the powers and needs of the 
child in these directions with what is supplied by the 
three R’s, the contrast is pitiful. No one can set before 
himself the vivacity and persistency of the child’s motor 
instincts at this time without feeling that justification of 
our present curriculum is psychologically impossible. 

There are subjects which are as well fitted to meet 
the child’s dominant needs as they are to prepare him 
for the civilization in which he has to play his part. 

Nature study is calculated to appeal to and keep ac- 
tive the keenness of the child’s interest in the world 
about him, and to introduce him gradually to those 
methods of discovery and verification which are the 
essential characteristics of modern intellectual life. 
What is crudely termed manual training is equally 
adapted to the characteristic needs of the child and to 
the present demands of associated life. Art in a variety 
of modes, as drawing, music, painting, history, and lit- 
erature, all provide food for the eager imagination of 
the child. 

What is needed is a complete reconciliation of the 
ideals of the thoroughness, definiteness, and order 
summed up in the notion of discipline, with those of 
appeal to individual capacities and demand, summed 
up in the word “interest.” This is the educational 
problem, so far as it relates to the elementary school. 

The change must be gradual. To force it unduly 
would be to compromise its final success by favoring 
a violent reaction. Educators should, however, face 
the fact that the New Education, as it exists to-day, is 
a compromise and a transition; it employs new meth- 
ods, but its ideals are virtually those of the Old Educa- 
tion. There are in existence a number of educational 
“experiment stations,” which represent the outposts of 
educational progress. After these schools have worked 
out carefully the subject-matter of a new curriculum, 
the problem of the more general educational reform 
will be much simplified, There will be coherent method 
upon which to proceed. To build up and equip such 
schools is therefore the wisest policy in avoiding the 
friction and waste consequent upon casual and spas- 
modic attempts at educational reform. 


Pa 
The Prairie School-House. 


By Bertha E. Bush, in the Iowa Zeachers’ Institute. 

It can be recognized as far as the eye can see, a 
little low white building with three windows reaching 
almost to the eaves on each side, a door and two win- 
dows in front, and a low stoop from which the prairie 
grass stretches in unbroken expanse on every side. 
Within is a desk, and four or five rows of seats, de- 
cidedly battered, a great stove, where generous fires 
have turned the fire-box rusty red, a blackboard, a 
a water pail, a large or small group of hearty lads and 
lasses ranging in size from the tiny tot to the man- 
high young mainstay of the farm, anda teacher, young, 
blooming, and vigorous, capable of walking three, 
five, or seven miles in any weather without flinching. 
This is our typical prairie school. The most notic- 
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able feature about it is its isolation. Every year the 
farms creep nearer; but the nearest farms are large, 
and the school-house is very small. 

Many a girlish heart, entering upon its first expe- 
rience away from home, has sunk with a feeling of 
utter loneliness at the sight of the little white school- 
house standing so solitary by the road. There are 
rainy, dismal days when the prairie school-house 
seems to be losing all its paint in patches, and looks 
inexpressibly forlorn under its dripping eaves. There 
are other days when the walls of this same school- 
house flash snow white in the sunshine, and the green, 
undulating sea of grass around it seems the most 
beautiful sight in the world. 

Low and plain as the little prairie school-house is, 
it is a homely and unconscious adaptation of one of 
the grandest styles of architecture, The Greek tem- 
ple, which finds its highest expression in the Parthe- 
non, is not very different in shape and proportions 
from the little white, lonely, prairie school-house. 
The triangular gable, bearing date or number, is the 
same shape as the pediment which the hand of Phidias 
sculptured. 

Little notice do pupils or teachers take of this, and 
just as little do they recognize that the country school 
is the most important feature in our educational sys- 
tem. Not the many-roomed building in town, not the 
finely equipped city high school, noi the academy, 
nor college, but the little country school-house is of 
first importance in our land. 

There are 12,578 ungraded schools in the state of 
Iowa. Comparing this with 5,184, the number of 
rooms in the graded schools in our state, we see the 
The 
little prairie school-house, isolated and unpretentious, 
has to bear the burden of the education of the chil- 
It must, indeed, do more for the 
United States than any other institution within its 
borders. It has done more already; for Lincoln’s 
education was obtained in the farthest backwoods, 
and Washington went only to an ungraded school. 
It may seem, at first thought, a little thing to do for 
our country to teach a handful of farmer’s children, 
but without these men who were trained by some 
country teacher, we should have no nation. 

The young teacher, starting in for her first term, 
does not think of all this. She feels, rather, as if her 
little kingdom were the only one of its kind in all the 
universe. Desperately homesick the unseasoned re- 
cruit grows, as the days roll along in unvarying same- 
ness. QO! the longing eyes that have watched down 
country rvads as four o’clock on Friday afternoon ap 
proached, gazing at the slow moving speck in the dis- 
tance that might perhaps be the home buggy. 

A sure trouble and a very real one in a prairie 
school is the many classes that must race through the 
day. Most likely every pupil has a different kind of 
text-book, and there is no record of previous progress. 
To begin at the page which the pupil says he has 
reached, which is very apt to be many pages ahead 
of the rightful place, since the imagination of a child 
is nothing if not elastic, or to turn him back to the 
first page of the book and have him do the work all 
over again ; between these the young teacher has to 


reason why the former are the more important. 


dren of our state. 
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choose. The strong-minded teacher takes the latter 
course, regardless of complaints. The conciliatory 
one tries the former, and is overwhelmed with fresh 
tribulation as the pupil flounders along. 

There is no fellow-worker with whom to compare 
progress. The doubtful young teacher has only a 
hazy recollection of her own school days to help her. 

This is not right, but it is a very usual condition of 
things. The graded course of study, where it is 
adopted, simplifies matters very much, and the record 
of past work, faithfully kept by the departing teacher, 
will increase the value of her successor twofold. The 
one thing that the country teacher needs to have 
brought to her, and the fact that she has the least 
help to realize, is that she is one of many. A few 
miles from her in every direction is another young 
teacher, dealing with just such problems. 

Happy is she if some blessed winter revival meet- 
ing or rural party, to which all the districts rally in 
the bottom of great bob-sleds, throws her with her 
fellow-workers. O! the joy of kneeling with heads 
close together through some long German prayer, to 
which it does not seem to be expected that the Eng- 
lish teacher should listen, and discussing in subdued 
whispers the badness of Sammy and the progress of 
the A class; or of hitching chairs close together 
ni the pause of some game, and talking softly about 
school perplexities. The town teacher who adheres 
tigidly to herrules of never “talking shop” outside 
of the school-room, cannot guess the bliss of such 
chance meetings. 

But if no such opportunities occur, if revival services 
are not held, parties are unheard of, and the river that 
cuts off the shortest way between two districts can not 
be crossed, what shall the country teacher do? 

Set her aim yet more earnestly to realize th at sheis 
not alone, but is one of an innumerable company en- 
gaged in a work that saves our nation. Let her re- 
member that every problem that perplexes her is also 
the perplexity of many other teachers; every bad 
boy has his counterpart in many districts. Let her 
compare the progress of her pupils with the graded 
course of study, and with the work of the town schools 
nearest, that she may not go solely on her own re- 
sponsibility. Let her study diligently the contents of 
her educational paper and make it a point to attend 
every teacher’s meeting where her presence is possible. 

The greatest menace to the country school is the 
teacher who is not interested and earnest about her 
work. “ Si8 is only going to teach long enough to get 
her some good clothes; then she’s going to get mar- 
ried ;” said a tell-tale small sister of a certain prairie 
schoolma’am. It is needless to say that the sooner 
that event came off the better it was for every one but 
the prospective husband. It is also needless to add 
that the home life of that ex-teacher was no more of 
a success than her school life had been. The great 
majority of our teachers in our prairie schools are not 
of that sort. They are rather of the stuff of which 
heroes are made. That Iowa teacher who rode six- 
teen miles on the coldest of November days, seated 
on a man’s saddle, on the back of a vicious kicking 
pony, to take a teacher’s examination, thoroughly 
earned her first-grade certificate ; and she is the typi- 
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cal prairie school teacher. Let honor be given where 
honor is due, and the deepest gratitude of a mighty 
nation go to the innumerable company of country 
school teachers who are devoting all their hearts to 
her welfare. 


» 


Child Study. 
Practical Side of the Study of Pupils’ Interests. 


In an article in the “ Pedagogical Seminary” on 
“Some Practical Aspects of Interest,” Joseph S. Taylor 
gives the results of some investigations made regarding 
pupils’ likes and dislikes. He had had submitted to 
the pupils in one of the New York public schools, and 
afterward in a public school of Winona, Minn., the fol- 
lowing questions: What subject or subjects did you 
particularly like in your last class? Why did you like 
them? What subject or subjects did you particularly 
dislike? Why? 

The study was made, at the close of the long summer 
vacation, in the belief that any like or dislike remem- 
bered after ten weeks must be a reality, and not a mere 
passing whim. The results were carefully tabulated, 
and some of the reasons given by pupils for their likes 
and dislikes. 

As a result of his study, Mr. Taylor draws several 
conclusions, which read, in part, as follows: 

1. Such a study as this is useful to a principal, be- 
cause it enables him to locate poor teaching. If he 
finds that fifty-two per cent. of the third grade like 
arithmetic, sixty per cent. of the fourth grade, and only 
twenty per cent. of the fifth, there is pretty conclusive 
evidence that something is wrong in the fifth grade. 
And such a discovery may be made in a class whose 
teacher is, in every other respect, successful, and has 
an excellent record. , 

2. It is useful to a principal, also, because it furnishes 
a criterion for rating the teacher. I believe that inter- 
est, rather than a per cent., is the true test of a teacher’s 
success. Many a teacher who counts himself rich on 
the basis of past methods, would suddenly find himself 
bankrupt. And many another, who has perhaps been 
regarded as a pauper, would find himself the possessor 
of a fortune. Some of the most successful crammers 
are murderers of interest. 

3. If such studies are useful to the principal, they are 
no less valuable to the teacher. In one of the schools 
studied, seventy-six per cent. who studied geometry ex- 
pressed a dislike for it. I called the teacher’s attention 
to it, and he was greatly surprised. On reflection, it 
occurred to him that the reason must be that he under- 
took to do more than the class were able to stand. He 
had been told that he must cover a certain number of 
pages in a year, and he proceeded to lay out his work 
accordingly. His pupils happened to possess very 
meager average capacity, and so they failed to under- 
stand their geometry. In consequence of this study, 
the teacher determined that he would cover the ground 
only as fast as his pupils could do it thoroughly. Three 
months later, he polled the same class again, whereupon 
seventy-five per cent. declared that they especially liked 
geometry. 

4. It is known that the majority of pupils in the pub- 
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lic schools never reach the higher grades. Is it not a 
fact that a large number leave because they are not in- 
terested in their studies? All truants certainly belong 
to this class. The hardest part of every teacher’s work 
is the management of the apathetic, uninterested pupils. 
Studies like the present will go far to show, not only 
who the uninterested children are, but the reasons they 
give for their likes and dislikes often suggest a remedy 
by revealing the obstacles in the child’s way. 

5. Finally, it is a test of the success or failure in the 
management of a school or system. Better than the 
testimony of the teachers and principals; more certain 
than any percentages of achievement; more reliable 
than show-work put up in the class-room or sent to an 
exhibition, is this silent, but eloquent, testimony of the 
children as to the success or failure of methods and 
courses of study. 


Destructiveness of Pupils. 


Dora Wells, in a contribution to “School Education” for 
April, makes some statements with regard to pupils’ careless 
use of school property to which most teachers can attest. 

American schools, she says, are strikingly deficient in the 
training they give in the use and care of property. Hacked 
and initial-carved benches should have disappeared with the 
log school-houses which first contained them; but, unfortu- 
nately, the rights of the comely, modern desk are little better 
respected than were those of the rude school furnishings of 
earlier days. 


Useless defacing of property argues, in the first place, a lack 

of more attractive employment. It is the teacher’s business to 
supply this lack. It argues, in the second place, a lack of 
thrift. Wastefulness is a peculiar vice of Americans, and no 
small proportion of our poverty and actual pauperism may be 
traced to this one characteristic. It is the duty of the schools 
to grapple with this evil. Children should be taught that a 
book is theirs, to use, not to mutilate and destroy. 
_ Supervision of wasteful pupils, she continues, should include 
inspection of even their pencils and paper. They should be 
taught that a piece of paper is not used when a few words or 
figures have been scratched upon one side only. In short, 
they should be disabused of the idea that wastefulness is a 
mark of generosity, and carelessness the sign of a superior 
order of intelligence. Young people should be taught a les- 
son in commonplace thrift. If every school in this country 
were to do its duty in this respect, within twenty years we 
should see a marked decrease in the number of business fail- 
ures, due to extravagant living, and an equally noticeable and 
gratifying decrease in the amount given by taxpayers for the 
support of paupers and vagabonds. 


Chorea Among School Children 


Mr. Will S. Monroe read a paper before the Massachusetts 
State Teachers’ Association last December on “ Chorea 
Among Public School Children,” in which he says that the 
school is considered an important factor in the development 
of this disease. Every choreic child, he continues, passes her 
novitiate of restlessness—muscular twitchings of the arms, 
shoulders, and legs, awkwardness in the execution of delicate 
tasks, gow movements of face muscles, wrinkling of 
the forehead, and wrinkling of the eyebrows. In some cases, 
these motions continue for months, then gradually disappear; 
but in many instances the habit becomes fixed. The develop- 
ment of the malady is slow and insidious, and these early 
evidences are apt to be misunderstood by teachers. 


Mr. Monroe closes with some suggestions from Dr. Sturgis 
as to how teachers may detect the disease, and so aid in avert- 
ing its full development. These read as follows: 


1. Movement disorder is the product and the index of men- 
tal disturbance, and it may be known by observations of the 
higher muscles (the face and hands) before it has reached the 
stage to which the term St. Vitus’ dance or chorea properly 
applies. 

2. When school children (especially girls between seven and 
twelve) alter in temper, work less well and less willingly than 
usual, get untidy, or slovenly—in a word. degenerate mentally 
and bodily—inquire of the mother as to the home conduct and 
temper. Ask particularly how the child sleeps; whether she 
complains of headache or limbache; whether her food is suffi- 
cient. 

3. Among the incidents of school life apt to be injurious in 


the way we are considering, there stand out prominently (1) - 


written examinations, (2) moving into higher classes, (3) work 
in arithmetic, especially when the sums are too difficult or ill 
explained, and (4) punishments. particularly punishments or 
admonitions before the schoolfellows. 
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4. The best index of muscular infirmity tending to St. Vitus’ 
dance is the hand. Face mobility may be mere nervousness 
and the tongue may be tremulous by nature. The hand test 
is infallible and is thus applied: Bid the child hold up both 
hands, open, with extended arms and palms toward you. [f 
this is done steadily, with both hands upright, and both alike 
nothing to choose between the positions of the two, then the 
child has not, nor is it near (before or after) St. Vitus’ dance. 
You may confirm this test by another: Let the child place its 
open hand upon yours, palm to palm. Looking then at the 
backs of the child’s hands, observe whether the fingers and 
thumbs (and especially the latter) repose naturally, without 
tremor and without restraint. 


ta 
Education in Other Lands. 


Japanese Schools. 


Miss Ida Tigner Hodnett contributes to May “St. Nicho- 
las” a second and concluding article on “ The Little Japanese 
at Home.” Miss Hodnett says: ; 

“ Japanese children used to sit upon their heels in the school- 
room, grouped round their master on the soft matting, chant- 
ing together their Iroha, or reading in concert the wise 
maxims from the readers, which have been the mental food 
of countless generations of their race. A change has come, 
and now they sit on benches before desks in Western fashion, 
though they do not think this method of sitting very comfort- 
able, and are glad on returning home to indulge in the usual 
squat. But they still recite in concert, in a monotonous sort 
of chant, the Iroha (ee-ro-hah), which corresponds to our al- 
phabet. 


Under the former system of schooling, all Japanese children 
learned to read and write the Hiragana characters, and to cal- 
culate; and it was an unheard of thing for a grown person to 
be unable at least to read and write, and do simple calculation, 
They were seldom sent to school before the age of seven, and 
were not hard pressed in their studies. In learning to write, 
they were acquiring the dexterity of finger and wrist needful 
in drawing, and without doubt their method of writing is one 
of the traits which have tended to make the Japanese a nation 
of artistic tendencies. A soft paper is used, and a brush in- 
stead of a pen. Care and exactness are necessary, owing to 
the nature of the materials, and it is impossible to use the hand 
in a cramped or stiff position; hence, freedom and grace of 
movement result. The child holds the paper in one hand and 
the brush in the other; the whole arm works, motion coming 
from the shoulder, elbow, and wrist, as well as from the finger 
muscles. The paper, as soon as touched, absorbs the Indian 
ink with which he writes. The child thus finds it necessary to 
touch with precision and care, and acquires insensibly a certain 
power of drawing in this precise touch and in the exercise of 
the arm and hand muscles. 


“ Western principles in education, as well as Western school 
furniture, have been adopted in the Sunrise Kingdom. The 
Arabic numerals, 1, 2, 3, etc., are used; for the Japanese at 
once recognized the advantage of these signs for numbers, in- 
stead of their own cumbersome ones. Maps, charts, diagrams, 
are seen on the school-room walls, object lessons are given; 
and foreigners, hearing the children’s recitations, even though 
not understanding their speech, recognize that the young 
Japanese are getting some good results of modern civilization. 

“In the governmental colleges the students eat food pre- 
pared in Western style, using knives and forks and spoons, in- 
stead of chopsticks, and sleep on beds, instead of on the mat- 
ting. When beds were first introduced, in a few cases they 
were not supplied with mattresses, and the officials, ignorant 
that these articles were a necessity, required their unfortunate 
students to sleep on the hard, wooden slats, covered 
only by two or three quilts; so between the torturing beds by 
night, and the uncomfortable, because unusual, position of sit- 
ting by day, the poor students had a hard time of it. It was 
not wonderful that they thought the foreigners’ ways absurd 
and barbarous!” 


School Teaching in Alaska. 


In the June “ Century,” Anna Fulcomer describes her ex- 
periences in teaching the three R’s at Circle City. Miss Ful- 
comer says of her school: 

“Thirty-six pupils were enrolled, where I had expected 
hardly a dozen. In age, they ranged from five to thirty. Three 
races were represented—Caucasian, American-Indian, and 
Mongolian; that is to say, whites, Indians, and Eskimos, with 
all degrees of mixture of the three. The six white children 
who were in attendance during the entire school year did good 
work, though they were not far advanced. It was no trouble 
to classify them; but it was difficult during the first two weeks 
to classify the native children, very few of whom, however, 
were full-blooded Indians. The majority of them had attend- 
ed school before, though few of them for a longer period than 
three months. Two bright girls of fourteen had lived for two 
years in the Church of England mission at Forty-mile Post. 
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Both were in the same reading, writing, and spelling classes 
with a ten-year-old white boy who had had about the same 
amount of schooling. 

“The greatest drawback to my school work was the lack of 
books. Naturally, most of the children required chart and 
Primer, neither of which was included in the school outfit, nor 
could they be obtained at Circle City. Had there not been a 
good blackboard and a plentiful supply of crayon, I scarcely 
know how I should have managed. I would group the little 
ones about me at the blackboard, and make up the lessons, day 
by day, in both printing and writing. They liked to write;— 
it came easy to them—and each one tried to make his writing 
look plainer and neater than that of his fellows. The little 
ones were ambitious to read out of books, ‘like the big girls.’ 
As I had none for them, they hunted up ‘ books,’ as they called 
them, seizing upon stray leaves from novels and pieces of 
newspaper. : . ; 

“A good many grown girls and boys were just learning to 
read. y were ashamed and awkward at the blackboard, and 
at first did not progress as fast as the little ones. This made 
such up-hill work, and was so discouraging, that I was afraid 
I would lose many of the older ones altogether. At this junc- 
ture, however, the missionary of the Church of England, who 
was stationed for the winter at Circle City,, kindly helped me 
out by the loan of a number of books, slates, and pencils. 
Among these books were six Primers and First Readers. How 
happy I was to get them, even though vow had to be divided 
among twenty-six children! I doubt if such a medley of books 
was ever before seen in a school-room; a set of ordinary school 
books for intermediate grades, including a physical geography 
and a world’s history; English readers, spellers, and little 
paper-covered arithmetics; twenty pages from “ Christy’s Old 
Organ ”’; about half of the New Testament; one hundred pages 
from “The Woman in White”; parts of four other novels; 
newspaper scraps, and a couple of the queerest possible little 
religious primers, published by a London tract society. The 
leaves of some of the books were yellow with age, having been 
taken into that region by some miners who had studied them 
thirty or more years ago. It was amusing to watch the chil- 
dren spelling out the words and trying to read in these scraps 
of old books and papers. 

“ During the short winter days it would often be noon before 
all the children put in an appearance. When I arrived, at nine 
o'clock, it would either be dark, or brilliant moonlight. Smoke 
might be seen lazily rising from four or five cabins out of the 
four or five hundred. I would light one lamp, and wait. By 
ten o'clock, a few children would straggle sleepily in, just as 
the day began to dawn. By eleven o’clock, shortly after sun- 
rise, the majority of the children were at school, some coming 
without their breakfast. By half past twelve all who were 
coming that day would have appeared. It was hard to get up 
before daylight on those cold, dark mornings. I often used to 
wish that I was one of the little girls, so that I, too, might 
sleep until daylight. No one in camp pretended to get up 
early, unless there was some special work on hand which must 
be done. As I was going home to my lunch at noon, friends 
would sometimes call out to me: ‘Good-morning! Come in 
and have some breakfast. We have fine moosesteak and hot 
cakes.’ On Saturdays and Sundays I lived and slept as did 
other people. Even when one did not set up later at night 
than ten or half past, it required an effort to rise before day- 
light. There is something in the air and in the manner of life 
which makes one sleepy. As the days lengthened, the children 
came earlier to school.” 





Marriage and Learning. 


An interesting subject has been recently discussed by the 
Durham University Union—to wit, “ Whether matrimony is 
conducive to the acquisition of learning”—and it is most re- 
assuring to learn that when the society proceeded to a di- 
vision, the votes were found to be equal. Of course, it may 
be that among the youth of Durham there are some married 
undergraduates, aclass not unknown at Oxford and Cambridge, 
witness the fine old story of the hapless examinee, who was 
discovered in the act of passing a note to his neighbor, on 
which was written the pathetic appeal, “ For heaven’s sake, tell 
me the genitive of Ego. I have a wife and five small children.” 
But even so, it is highly satisfactory to think that so large a 
proportion of the ingenuous youth of Durham should believe 
in the reconciliation of matrimony and culture, in spite of 
the teaching of modern novelists and the numerous misoga- 
mistic sentiments of poets and philosophers. It has been 
pointed out in this connection that Socrates managed to ac- 
quire a good deal of knowledge, in spite of his well-known do- 
mestic difficulties, but then he lived practically in the streets, 
and could escape from Xantippe whenever he liked. Perhaps 
the happiest example of the reconciliation of matrimony and 
culture is that afforded by the late Robert Browning and his 
wife. In Germany, if the matter were looked into, we expect 


that it would be found that matrimony, in the case of learned 
men, was seldom or never entered into with any thought of 
mutual intellectual profit. But it does not follow that such 
marriages are not conducive to learning. The scholar who 
marries a Hausfrau probably gets through more work than 
if he wedded a neurotic novelist.—* Globe.” 
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Libraries and Schools. 


The question of: library work with schools is discussed by 
Emma Louise Adams, in the “Library Journal” for April 
As coming from the librarian’s side, some suggestions re- 
garding the teacher’s connection with the library are quoted. 
These suggestions are made to librarians, but they are equally 
applicable to teachers. 

Before undertaking work with schools, the writer says, we 
shall lay our plans intelligently, and so secure better results, 
if we recognize clearly the obstacles in our way. We are met 
at the outset by two serious obstacles; the first, that of insuffi- 
cient recognition of the importance of the work and conse- 
quent inadequate provision for it on the part of the library; the ° 
second, inability on the part of a considerable number of teach- 
ers to co-operate with us, which arises sometimes from lack 
of culture, and sometimes from indifference. 

Even when teachers are otherwise well fitted for their duties, 
they often know almost nothing of the method of quickly ob- 
taining information from books, and their knowledge of chil- 
dren’s literature, beyond a few well-known juvenile books, is 
frequently of the most limited kind. In nearly every public 
school there is probably a larger or smaller proportion of this 
class, which it may be believed that the library department of 
the N. E. A. will tend to diminish by introducing into normal 
and other preparatory schools for teachers both a course in ele- 
mentary bibliography and some instruction in children’s lit- 
erature. 

One must know children’s books. Do not be content with 
another person’s dictum, but know them from your own read- 
ing; know them also from the children’s standpoint. See what 
books children select, talk with them, and learn why they pre- 
fer certain books to others which you may fancy they would 
prefer. Children’s books are, in a sense, like sockaleat books; 
that is, one may have a very good knowledge of general liter- 
ature, and yet be quite ignorant of them; especially when we 
include in their number the many educational books which 
publishers are now issuing. 

To do good reference work, as with children as 
with adults, the obvious sine qua non is a generous 
supply of ‘carefully-selected refernce books and biblio- 
graphical aids. Even younger children can be t 
in what reference books they may be likely to d 
classes of information, the simple alphabetical ement of 
dictionaries and cyclopedias, the uses of index, table of 
contents. Show them how to run down a subject which proves 
a little elusive. They will soon learn to enjoy it, and will have 
learned in the ess that which is more valuable than the in- 
formation obtained. In doing this, one must be on guard not 
to give too much information, to avoid the mistake of a certain 
reference librarian to whom a person in quest of information 
was once referred as “ the one who will give you all the infor- 
mation you want—and a good deal more.” ith children, as 
with their elders, it must be only a little more, and even for 
this little the time must be chosen wisely. 

Unless you know your pupil, don’t deluge him with books, 
but give him at once that which is best adapted to his purpose. 
If there are various views on a subject, it is well to furnish 
such books as will teach him to form his own opinions by com- 
parison. And herein lies the value of the debate, in prepara- 
tion for which a pupil must read and weigh carefully his op- 
ponent’s side as well as his own. For such pupils one need 
scarcely fear to furnish too much, or too profound material, 
for so high does the interest run, that even statistics, which 
are not usually considered enlivening reading, are eagerly 
sought for. 

A knowledge of current events is absolutely necessary, and 
if we do not wish to be caught napping, it will not be safe to 
omit the duty of glancing over the morning’s paper. 

Even a well-equipped library finds it difficult to furnish suffi- 
cient material to supply the needs of a large class. Undoubt- 
edly a teacher should previously notify the librarian when she 
is to give out a subject for an entire class to look up, but this 
is expecting more forethought on the part of the teacher than is 
usually justified by experience. 

Reference use is confined chiefly to grammar and high school 
grades, and it is for the former that we require most patience— 
patience with teacher as with pupil. For what are we to think 
of a teacher who, in taking up the study of a country which 
may be rich in picturesque or curious interest, sends a class of 
ten-year-olds to look up facts regarding the “ climate and soil ” 
of that country? A subject more barren of interest to a child’s 
mind could scarcely be imagined, yet this is the one chosen 
to interest the pupil in that country. 

An ideal relation between the library and the school can only 
be reached when the library does its part by making adequate 
provision for this work, and the school does its part by pro- 
viding for its teachers that special training and instruction 
_— will enable it to heartily and fully co-operate with the 
library. 
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Vertical Writing Lessons. 


By E. W. Cavins, Normal University, III. 
(From Zhe Teachers’ Institute.) , 

Two things are necessary to good writing; a correct mental 
picture of the letter or word, and skill in executing it. Which 
of these is most difficult to require? 

Take, for example, the capital F. Observe the slight left 
curve near the top of the stem, the full right curve at the bot- 
tom, and the shape of the stem. 
Observe that the top is a compound curve,  begin- 
ning with a small loop. Only so much attention is necessary 
to give one a fairly accurate mental picture of the letter. But 
how long would it be necessary for one to practice the letter to 
get the skill for writing it accurately and as rapidly as the 
needs of business usually require? One may get the picture 
in five minutes; but he might not get the skill to produce it 
rapidly and well short of five hours. Does not this indicate 
the main business of learning to write? 

Concentration of effort makes work effectual. A letter can 
be learned most readily by repeating it, and it alone, in a 
movement exercise. Habits are thus improved and fixed; 
speed and accuracy are acquired. But practical body writing 
requires the ability to change rapidly from one letter to an- 
other while combining them in words. This is much more 
difficult than to repeat a single letter in an exercise. An inter- 
mediate step is that of alternating two letters, as in exercises 
25, 26, and 27. 

This kind of practice I regard as valuable in learning to 
write with muscular movement. This movement is the best 
of all movements, but it can scarcely be learned by beginning 
at once on body writing. As the Masons require their candidates 
to take first the entering apprentice degree, and then the fellow- 
craft, before passing to the master’s degree, so the teacher 
should teach pupils, first, to repeat the letter singly in an exer- 
cise, then to ring the changes on two of them, and, finally, to 
combine letters in words. 


oval formed by the 





While learning to write with muscular movement, pupils 


should “ make haste slowly,” Skill is gotten more readily by 
advancing slowly from one exercise to another. To take up 
exercise 25 before learning thoroughly the w and o exercises 
will tend to discouragement. Practice an exercise until it can 
be made easily and rapidly, until the movement is under such 
control that the form is good and the lines smooth and clean- 
cut. If exercise 25 is troublesome, revert to the simple w and 
© exercises for more thorough drill. Make each letter quickly, 
to insure smooth lines; but, in order to do this, stop the pen 
at the angle of the last part of w; also at the top of o. Close 
o neatly at the middle of the top. The spacing between the 
letters should be uniform. 

Approaching exercise 26, give, at first, special attention to t. 
Cooks consider t(ea)-making as extremely simple and easy; 
but penmen-do not so regard it. In fact, it is so troublesome 
and unsightly that many would avoid it, were it but omitted 
from the alphabet. The following suggestions may prove 
helpful: ‘ 

To make the letter t, carry the pen to the right, on a full 
right curve; suddenly change the direction, and, by extending 
the fingers and the thumb, move it up, making a line which the 
downward stroke may trace and be vertical. Slow up the 
movement on coming to the turn at the bottom. Write with 
speed and regularity. Music is an inspiring accompaniment, 
and, if the time is appropriate, will lead to more uniform re- 
sults. Write as many as four lines per minute. 

Exercise 27: The long straight line in f cannot be made 
without scope of movement. The arm should move freely, 
and the fingers assist. A common fault (due to hampered 
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movement) is that of curving the downward stroke. The 
upper and lower loops of f should be about the same width, 

Practice on exercises 26 and 27 gives facility in combining 
long and short letters, while learning the letter forms. Sub. 
stitute m or n for u in these exercises for more extended work. 
But when an exercise is taken up, give it respectful attention 
and do not leave it at once for another, as the humming-bird 
flits from flower to flower. 





Give special attention to the small p, since it comprises ele- 


ments that recur frequently in the alphabet. The first stroke 
should be a full right curve. This direction is given because 
needed; the average writer makes the first stroke too nearly 
straight. The same error occurs too frequently also in the 
first strokes of i, u, w, t, j, and all of the upper loops. A poor 
writer does not, as a rule, put enough of curvature into his 
curves. On the other hand, poor writers do not make straight 
lines where needed; for example, in p. It is helpful to prac- 
tice a straight-line exercise as long as the main stroke of p, by 
moving the arm rapidly forward and backward, tracing ten or 
more times. The action of the arm may be assisted by extend- 
ing and contracting the thumb and fingers that hold the pen. 
With this combined movement, the stems of t, d, p, and the 
longer strokes of the loop letters may be made. It is unne- 
cessary to make the main stroke of p long; it should extend 
less than two spaces above base line and less than one below. 

To make the second part of the letter, lift the pen at the 
lower end of the downward stroke, and place it on that stroke 
where it crosses base line. Finish like small n. 


ca 
Test Exercisesin Arithmetic. 


3y Wm. M. Giffin, Chicago Normal School. 

The time of year for testing the pupils as to 
what they have gained in their number work dur- 
ing the three terms with us. We must 
not lose sight of the fact, that a test is not neces- 
sarily a review of the exact work the pupils have 
done, but should consist of such questions as will 
test how much power they have gained, and- if 
the work has been correctly presented by the teacher. This 
will be a very easy matter. 


is now 


For example, see work as outlined on page 16 of “The 
Course of Study” for Illinois. If the teachers have done what 
is there suggested, in a pedagogical way, the children should 
have become perfectly familiar with the footruler and the yard- 
stick, and should be able to answer, without any difficulty, such 
questions as follows: 

You may pass to the board and draw a line one foot long: 
draw another one a yard long. 
line? 


How many inches in the first 
How many inches in one-half of the first line? How 
many three inches in this line? How many four inches? How 
many feet in the second line? One foot is what part of a yard? 
How 


One-third of a yard equals how 


[wo feet are what part? How many inches in a yard? 
many inches in one-half yard? 
many inches? One-fourth of a yard equals how many inches? 


[The teacher may now make a certain number of marks on 


the board and ask such questions as follow: 

Show me, with the figure, how many marks I made in this 
group (which may be one, two, or three); how many I have 
made in this group; how many in this group, ete. 

Show me, by diagram, how you will add one-half, one- 


fourth, and one-sixth. 
marks: 


divide 


You may make on your paper twelve 
divide those marks into threes; 
them into fours, etc. 


make them again, and 


Next, the children should be able to tell, without any hesi- 
tancy, how many gills in a pint, pints in a quart, quarts in a 
gallon. 


I have a quart measure, and pour into it one pint measure of 
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water; what part of the quart measure is filled? What part 
remains unfilled? 
ure, what part would have remained unfilled? 
more pints must I put into it to fill the gallon? If I put in 
one quart measure, what part has been filled? What part re- 
mains unfilled? How many of the pint measures must I empty 
into the gallon to make it just half full? How many of the 
quart measures to make it just half full? 

If I wish to divide two-fourths by one-half, of what must I 
think? The answer here, of course, is,s How many two-fourths 
in two-fourths ? 

You may find how many three-eighths there are in three- 


How many 


tourths. 
The ae month: One nickel is what part of a dime? One 
t part of a nickel? How many nickels in a dime? 
cents in a dime? A dime is eqaul to how many 
nickel? 
who can answer these questions readily the first 
have received good instruction in their 


cent is wha 
How many 
times one 
Children 
time they are 
first-year work. 
If the children in the fourth grade have been carefully taught 
the subject or area, they should thoroughly understand that 
finding the area of any figure is finding the number of square 
units it contains, which are found in rows with the given num- 
therefore, when asked 
rectangle must be that is four inches wide, and 


given, 


ber of square units in each row; and, 
how long 
contains twenty-four square inches, should say one row con- 
tains one-fourth of twenty-four square inches, or six square 
the rectangle is six inches long. But if the 
question is put, How must a rectangle be that is six 
inches long and contains twenty-four square inches? they must 
say, There are as many rows as there are six square inches in 
twenty-four square inches, or four; therefore, the rectangle is 


inches; hence, 


wide 


four inches wide. 

The very best test, however, that can be given to a fourth 
or fifth grade in area is as follows: 

A man owned a lot. His northern boundary line began at 
and extended east thirty rods to point B; at point B 
it turned south at right angles with A B, ten rods to C; at C 
it turned at right angles with B C, ten rods to D. At 
D it again turned south, at right angles with D C, ten rods to 
E. At E it runs east ten rods, again at right angles to F; at 
right angles south seven rods to G; at G turning again at 


point A 


west, 
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right angles, running east five rods to H. At H again turn- 
ing south at right angles, eight rods to I. From I at right 
angles, fifteen rods west to J. From J north, eight rods at 
right angles again to K. From K at right angles, twenty rods 
west to L, and from L north, at right angles again to A, place 
of beginning. Find the number of areas this man owned, and 
work the example in five different ways. Any child who can 
bring in five different ways of getting this answer has a knowl- 
edge of area far superior to those who can simply find the 
number of square feet or rods in a plain rectangular lot. He 
will also do more thinking on this problem than he will do in 
working a score of such as are usually found in the average 
text-book. The plan should be drawn each time, 
how the work has been done. 


¥ 
Valuable Bird Study. 


To know the name of a bird is of comparatively little value; 
to know to what class he belongs is of no great moment; in 
short, to know him from the scientific standpoint amounts to 
little, as far as the average child is concerned. If he becomes 
a specialist, he will learn all this quickly in later life. But 
to love birds and to form habits of observation sufficient to 
watch carefully every bird is worth as much as any branch of 
study. No training of the ear is better than that which comes 
from listening to the song of birds; no training in color knowl- 
edge is better than discrimination of their hues and tints; no 
better form of study than appreciation of their shape; no better 
discipline in the study of motion than in the study of their hop- 
ping, pecking, and flying. 

—*‘ Educational Review” 


showing 


(New Brunswick). 


State Supt. W. R. Jackson, of Nebraska, has sent out an 
institute directory for 1898, giving, in tabular form, full data 
concerning the summer schools and teachers’ institutes. This 
includes the county, location, dates, number of weeks, the 
county superintendent, the instructors, and the number oi 
teachers. 


The “ Kindergarten Magazine” completes its tenth year 
with the May number. Greetings and congratulations are 
given from many prominent educators and writers in response 
to an invitation sent by the editor. +e > these may be men- 
tioned Dr. Lyman Abbott. Margaret E. Sangster, Kate Doug- 
las Riggs, Hamilton W. Mabie, A. E. Winship, Susan E 
Blow, Col. Francis W. Parker, and Dr. Henry Barnard. Orig- 
inal poems are contributed by Hezekiah Butterworth and Lydia 
Avery Coonley. 
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What the Editors Say. 


Nature Readers a Mistake. 


The introduction of nature study into the elementary grades 
has led to the publication of numerous reading books having 
in view the cultivation in the child of a genuine love of nature 
through a closer observation of the natural life surrounding 
him. For the most part, these first reading books are well 
written, but nevertheless they should have no place in our 
school-rooms. While the purpose these books are designed 
to serve is a laudable one, it is our conviction that their use, 
especially in the first and second years, will be attended by just 
the opposite result from that sought. It has always been the 
weakness of the school that there is a tendency to substitute 
the study of books for the study of things themselves, and there 
is great danger that these nature-study readers in the hands 
of the average primary teacher will lead the child to go to the 
book to find out the secret of nature, rather than to nature 
herself. There is only one way in which the child can be 
brought to a genuine appreciation of nature, and that is by 
coming into direct contact with the world of nature during the 
most impressionable period of life. Much can be done by the 
teacher to direct the simple, spontaneous pleasure which chil- 
dren in a natural state feel in the free, open air, and thus lead 
them to an understanding of the common truths of science; 
but this result cannot be secured by teaching pupils to read 
statements about nature in the first years of their school life. 
The intelligent and emotional response which is awakened in 
children in the presence of natural objects will, we believe, be 
lost if the use of these books is persisted in. Nature will lose 
its hold on the child’s emotions, and will inevitably come to be 
looked upon as a lifeless, mechanical thing.—“ Journal of Ped- 
agogy. 


Does Popular Education Educate ? 


It is, of course, highly problematical as to what will be the 
effect of the disturbed condition of the country upon 
the Washington meeting of the National Educational As- 
sociation in July. We args | hope, however, that 
nothing will interfere with a large and _ representative 
attendance of teachers, if for no other reason than that 
such an impression of the mobilization of the forces that make 
for peace and civilization will be in significant contrast to the 
barbarous and artificially stimulated war spirit which is now 
sweeping over the country. If it shall be the verdict of his- 
tory that the United States of America closed the nineteenth 
cen by waging a preventable war, we may well hang our 
heads in deepest shame. The shocking recklessness of speech 
of many public men in high station, and the wicked sensa- 
tionalism of a debauched and debauching press, are enough to 
make a patriotic and intelligent American stand aghast. 

The schoolmaster may well ask himself whether our boasted 
and lavishly-endowed popular education is really educating. A 
never-absent mark of education is reasonableness; the one 
quality that for the time being seems. to have deserted a large 
portion of our people. But we dare not despair; the teachers 
must save this country for freedom and for civilization in the 
twentieth century, despite itself. They can do this, and can 
only do it by means of instruction that is truly educative; that 
talks less of rights, and more of duties, and that points out the 
solemn hush as well as the loud huzza that is implied in the 
word patriotism.—‘ Education.” 


Traveling Libraries. 


In many rural places of the United States the “ traveling 
library ” is steadily working its way, and promises to be a 
great aid in stimulating knowledge and the desire to read 
books that are pure and elevating in tone, but also to create 
the desire for permanent libraries. The traveling libra- 
ry is a select assortment of books of the best class, 
sent out at the expense of the state or of private 
individuals to country communities. The library remains 
a specified time at each point; then is moved on, to 
give place to another selection. The cost of transportation 
and other incidentals is borne by each neighborhood. The 
idea seems to be an excellent one,.and should serve as a be- 
ginning for greater culture and knowledge in many communi- 
ties that are now destitute of library facilities. 

—‘ Educational Review” (New Brunswick.) 


The Educator and Politics. 


You are a Republican, a Democrat, or a Populist; but you 
are an educator, hence you should follow your convictions by 
supporting for office men who are committed to the best, edu- 


cationally. Educators are safe in bending their energies for’ 


the man who is devoted to education, not simply by his words, 
but by his life. A man who is faithful and unswerving in sup- 
port ,of good public schools, normal schools, and colleges, is 
a safer man for governor, for Congress, or for the legislature 
than the political schemer, who tells the uneducated that the 
world has education enough, and then makes a fool of himself 
before educators by trying to pass as one of them. 

Resist temptation when the office-seeker asks you to support 


- 
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itm betause he is a partisan; manfully declare yourself an inde. 
» wentient educator, free from partisan lash and partisan infly. 


ymence, "Since by doing so you advance education, a power which 


must eventually come to be acknowledged greater than poli- 
tics. —“School Education.” 


> 
Educational Articles in May Magazines 


Esthetic Culture. Educational Foundations. 


Art and Science in Education. By M. V. O’Shea. “ Jour- 
nal of Pedagogy ”’ for April. 

Bibliography of Child Study. By Louis N. Wilson. “ Ped. 
agogical Seminary” (published quarterly). 

Care of the Eyesight of Pupils. Educational Foundations. 

Child and the Weather, The. By Edwin G. Dexter. “ Peda- 
gogical Seminary ” (published quarterly). 

Chorea Among Public School Children. By Will S. Mon- 
roe. ‘American Physical Education Review.” 

Conduct of the Recitation. By W. Harper. Teachers’ Insti- 
tute. 

Definitions of Grammar. By Edwin Roedder. “ Ohio Edu- 
cational Monthly.” 

Dr. E. A. Sheldon and the Oswego Movement. By Phil- 
lips Hollis. “ Education.” 

Educational Paper Dolls. By Marion Hamilton Carter. 
“ Journal of Pedagogy ” for April. 

Education in Art for Children. By Charles Noél Flagg, 
“ New England Magazine.” 

Education in Italy. By Marius Spinello. Educational Foun- 
dations. 

Election of Studies in Secondary Schools. By Nathaniel S. 
Shaler, Samuel Thurber, and John Tetlow. ‘“‘ Educational Re- 
view. 

Formal Education and Physiological Psychology. By D. 
D. Hugh. “ Pedagogical Seminary ” (quarterly). 

Formation of Habit as a Principle in Education. Educa- 
tional Foundations. 

German View of American Universities. By James H. 
Hamilton. “Journal of Pedagogy” for April. 

Heredity of Observation; Memory and Intelligence. By 
Aima B. Morton. “ Education.” 

History in Elementary and High Schools. “ Public School 
Journal.” 

Interests of Children in Reading. “ Pedagogical Seminary” 
(quarterly). 

Kindergarten Games and their Meaning. Primary School. 

Knowledge Through Association. By L. Bolton and Ellen 
M. Haskell. ‘“ Educational Review.” 

Meaning of Adolescence for High School Teachers. By V. 
R. Morris. “Texas School Magazine.” 

Memory Work in the Schools. By C. D. Rice. “ Texas 
School Journal.” 

P Mental Phenomena. By James Bucher. Educational Foun- 
ations. 

Minor Mental Abnormalities in Childhood. By C. C. Van 
Liew. “ Child-Study Monthly.” 

Nervous and Backward Children. By W. Xavier Sudduth. 
“ Child-Study Monthly.” 

Observation and Apperception. By R. H. Beggs. “ Public 
School Journal.” 

Only Child in a Family, The. By E. W. Bohannon. “ Ped- 
agogical Seminary” (quarterly). 

Out-of-Door Sports for College Women. Harriet Isabel 
Ballintine. “ American Physical Education Review.” 

Physical Factor in Public School Education, The. By E. C. 
Willard. “ Forum.” 

Popular Lecture as an Educator, The. By Barr Ferree. 
“ Education.” 

Primary Education Fetich, The. By John Dewey. “Forum.” 

Psychological Aspects of Physical Education. By John M. 
Pierce. ‘“ American Physical Education Review.” 

Psychology and the Real Life. By Hugo Muensterberg. 
“ Atlantic Monthly.” 

Psychology in Geography. By F. E. Spaulding. Educa- 
tional Foundations. 

Purpose,. Scope, and Method of Child Study. By M. V. 
O’Shea. Educational Foundations. 

Report of Committee of Nine. By Leroy C. Cooley. “ Jour- 
nal of Pedagogy ” for April. 

Reverie. By G. E. Partridge. “ Pedagogical Seminary.” 

School Grade a Fiction. By William S. Jackson. “ Edu- 
cational Review.” 

Study af Botany in the High School. By Lucien M. Under- 
wood. “Journal of Pedagogy” for April. ? 

Successful Primary Teacher, A. Primary School. 

Teaching of Modern Languages. “Journal of Pedagogy” 
for April. 

Thomas Buchanan Read. By W. H. Venable. “ Ohio Ed- 
ucational Monthly.” } 

Undergradute Life at Wellesley. By Abbe Carter Goodloe. 
“ Scribner’s Magazine.” ; 

Unselfishness in Teaching. - Teachers’ Institute. ‘ 
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There are many people who think they know a good 
deal about education who declare that the old plan 
of giving the pupils but few things to study is the true 
one. They speak of ‘“horoughness as the keyword, 
This is mot the keyword for either the primary or 


grammar school, as any student of children knows., 


The state of Massachusetts has planned out a course 
of study, and it gives twelve subjects—in fact, more 
than twelve. One speaker at an educational meeting 
said, “‘ The children come out of school unable even 
to spell.” 

That used to be the case when three subjects only 
were pursued. It is the opinion of those who know 
the real results fifty years ago that the spelling was 
horribly bad. Horace Mann used to give illustrations 
of poor spelling at every teachers’ institute ; he found 
fault with the spelling in the good old times when 
they had but few things to study and a first rate 
chance to be thorough. 





The most important among the educational articles 
in the May reviews and magazines is that by Professor 
Dewey, of Chicago university, on “The Primary Ed- 
ucation Fetich,” in “The Forum,” of which an ab- 
stract is given in this number. Dr. Dewey seems to 
have found the source of weakness in the teaching 
in the first school years and his vigorous exposition 
of the problem ought to have some effect upon the 
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making of the courses of study now being planned for 
the new school year. 





The great aim of education must be ethical. The 
aim of our government in ordering the Spaniards to 
let Cuba alone was in the interests of humanity and 
must be credited to us as ethical’; it was not under- 
taken for revenge or to extend our territory. It will 
cost us many millions of dollars and the sacrifice of 
many lives and probably for many years we shall have 
to aid the Cubans; seeing all this it was still the 
feeling of the majority that we ought to interfere 
Let us endeavor to place this thought aright before 
the boys and girls. We do not wish to hurt Spain ; 
we simply wish them to let the Cuban people alone ; 
the fluttering of the flag means our standing by the 
government in its effort to accomplish this. 





Dr. Joseph S. Taylor’s contribution to the current 
number of the “ Pedagogic Seminary” furnishes 
strong proof that solidly practical help may be de- 
rived from child study if teachers go about it in the 
right way. The summary given in this number is 
worth a careful reading. 





Late News Items. 

The board of education of New York, instead of going to 
law to get salaries for its employees up to the first of July, has 
decided to ask the school board for Manhattan and the Bronx 
to certify the pay-rolls of the officers of the central board, for 
March, April, May, and June, and charge the amount to the 
account entitled “salaries of officers, clerks, and other em- 
ployees.” This, it is believed, will settle the matter, and raise 
the salaries. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Mr. Goss has been re-elected superin- 
tendent of schools of this city. 
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Hollis, New York, Union School. 
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A Technical Institute in London. 


London, Eng.—The Technical institute at Battersea park 
is one of a type of many that are doing great good in London 
and other cities of England. It was opened by the prince of 
Wales, in 1894, and it is attended by more than 3,000 boys and 
800 girls, between the ages of 16 and 20 years. The building 
was erected at a cost of nearly $400,000, the greater part of 
which was raised by private subscriptions. The school has 
a fixed endowment of $12,500 a year; it receives $15,000 from 
the county; there are fees amounting to about an equal sum, 
and the balance of the funds is furnished by private generosity. 

The work of the institute is in the various branches of sci- 
ence, art, business, commerce, domestic economy, music, and 
physical culture. There are day and evening classes; the latter 
for self-supporting young men and women. The boys are re- 
quired to do a certain amount of manual labor in workshops 
for engineers, boilermakers, smiths, plumbers, masons, paint- 
ers, and other trades. For the women, there are kitchens, 
laundriés, sewing-rooms, etc. For both men and women 
there are schools of art and photography, reading-rooms and 
libraries, and a regular commercial course, including stenog- 
raphy, bookkeeping, and commercial law. 

There are organizations among the students for the purpose 
of developing their social and physical qualities—bicycle clubs, 


cricket clubs, tennis clubs, football clubs, swimming clubs, and 
racquet clubs, debating, and other literary societies, vocal and 
instrumental musical societies, camera clubs, sketching clubs, 
and various other schemes for uniting their efforts. The older 
students are organized into a military corps, wear uniforms, 
and have regular drills and encampments. 


New Plans for Institutes. 


_ Seattle, Wash.—For some time past, there has been a grow- 
ing feeling among the prominent educators of the state that the 
teachers’ institutes were not yielding the best results. This 
has been especially the case in the small counties, which could 
not afford good conductors. It is expected that the State 
Teachers’ Association, which meets at Tacoma next month, 
will make the following recommendations: 

An institute board should be organized to have charge of 
institute work. The state should be divided into institute dis- 
tricts, each containing several counties, or parts of counties. 
A syllabus should be sent out before the institute, covering 
the work is to perform. Normal institutes lasting from 
four to six weeks should be provided for by the state. These 
should be for the benefit of teachers who cannot attend regular 
normal schools. A state course of professional and institute 
work should be drawn up, the completion of which should ex- 
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empt teachers from strict attendance on institutes, and entitle 
them to the highest-grade certificates. 


Scientific Temperance Instruction. 


The report of the department of scientific temperance in- 
struction of the national W. C. T. U. shows many victories for 
the advocates of total abstinence instruction in our schools 
It recounts the testimony of scientists at home and abroad as 
to the deleterious effects of even moderate drinking. It also 
shows the scientific accuracy of the endorsed temperance phys- 
iologies. 

The first temperance education law in this country was en- 
acted in 1882. At present, the pupils in schools under national 
or state control in all but four states receive temperance edy- 
cation under a temperance law. Those states are Virginia, 
Georgia, Arkansas, and Utah. They will probably soon fall in 
line. 

During the past year, a great victory has been gained in the 
revision of the law in Illinois, which is now more stringent, 
and is working well. The Ainsworth law in New York is 
commended as a great success. 


Mrs. Spencer Stands By Her Convictions. 


Washington, D. C.—At the commencement exercises of the 
Spencerian Business college on May 9, at the Academy of 
Music, the valedictorians held a debate on the war question, 

After the debate was closed, Mrs. Sara A. Spencer, president 
of the college, said that the young men and women had not 
been trained for bloodshed, revenge, cruelty, and all the fright- 
ful brood of evils that follow in the track of,war, but for the 
arts of peace, of industry, of good citizenship. She challenged 
the audience to impugn her courage. She said: “I have 
taken my life in my hand all these years to defend young peo- 
ple from the vices planted here by the last war. And now an- 
other is upon us.” She implored teachers and mothers to 
stem the tide. ‘“‘ Young men from college, wild to be let loose 
among the Spanish, indeed! A few days of war have undone 
the work of thirty years of peace.” 

Though the audience plainly disapproved of Mrs. Spencer’s 
sentiments, every one was convinced that she had the moral 


_ courage to express and stand by her conviction. Postmaster 


General Charles E. Smith said he never saw a finer exhibition 
of courage than Mrs. Spencer’s facing that audience with such 
utterances at this time. 


Teachers’ Retirement Fund Bill Reported. 


30ston, Mass.—The committee on mercantile affairs has re- 
ported to the legislature, the Boston teachers’ retirement fund 
bill. The bill provides in brief that the city treasurer, begin- 
ning with September, 18908, shall reserve from the salary of 
each teacher $3.00 a month for the retirement fund. Annuities 
are to be paid to teachers who retire after thirty years’ service, 
ten of which shall have been in Boston public day schools. 








Hallway of the High School, at Dunkirk, N. Y. (See view of building on page 635.) 
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Patriotism, Newspapers, and Opening Exercises. 


“How are you teaching patriotism?” was the appropriate 
question discussed by the New York Suburban Educational 
Council at its meeting Saturday. _ 

The meeting was the last one of the school year, and when 
the council adjourned, it was to meet on the third Saturday in 
September, with its present officers constituting a temporary 
organization. — een 

Supt. W. J. Shearer, of Elizabeth, in discussing the question 
of patriotic teaching in the schools, said that, in his opinion, 
not enough use is made of patriotic songs, that their full sig- 
nificance may be apprehended by the child.” The fundamental 
principles of civil government should also be taught, that pu- 
pils may have an intelligent understanding of the advantages 
of our government over others. ; 

Does the council approve the regular reading of newspapers 
as a part of the school curriculum in the teaching of patri- 
otism? was asked. The answer was, No. : 

Prin. Johnson, of Woodside, L. I., said: “ You cannot 
make a pupil feel what you, yourself, do not feel. I will not 
allow a patriotic song to be sung in any school without feel- 
The use of the flag, as an article of clothing, was condemned 
by the council as degrading, one member remarking, also, that 
he “hated to see it over a saloon door.” 

Prin. J. E. Rowley, of the Orange high school, said he had 
recently had an able historian deliver an address on Spanish 
history before his school. Extracts from the best editorials of 
the great dailies and from the speeches of prominent men are 
used as school declamations. ah . 

Supt. I. E. Young has a poor opinion of teachers who have 
just at this particular time awoke to the necessity of teaching 
patriotism. It always is the teacher’s duty to give proper di- 
rection to the patriotic emotions in his community, discrimi- 
nating between the false and the true. 

OPENING EXERCISES. 

On the question of what are appropriate opening exercises 
for a school, Prin. Rowley, of East Orange high school, said 
that five mornings had recently been given in his school—one 
each in as many weeks—to the life and works of some early 
Italian artist; a student who had visited Rome was also invited 
to talk, and the subject was correlated with drawing. Fifteen- 
minute speeches by men of prominence have been given on 
such subjects as “ The Power of Motive,” “ High Alp Climb 
ing,” “A Visit to Oxford,” etc. ie: 

Prin. C. H. Larkin, of the Brooklyn Manual Training high 
school, described a plan in use in Pratt institute. Small black- 
boards are placed in front of the assembly, each having printed 
on it a topic of immediate interest as discussed in the daily 
press. An “editor” for each blackboard is appointed, whose 
duty it is to read the papers on his particular topic, and sum- 
marize the results on the board. He is then given two minutes 
to speak on the matter to the assembled school. There are 
thus six two-minute speeches on the news of the day. This 
is “tremendously interesting” to those taking part. 

In another school, a student is selected occasionally to play 
for fifteen minutes on the piano before the school, weeks of 
careful preparation having previously been made. In the girls’ 
high school in Brooklyn every Monday morning there is 
a short address by some man of national reputation. Among 
the speakers have been Dr. Lyman Abbott, President Draper, 
returning diplomats, etc. ; 7 

Prin. J. M. Grimes, of Mt. Vernon, described the half-hour 
assembly each morning in his school, all under strict military 
discipline, as being of great value as a means of discipline 
throughout.the school. 

REPORTS. 


On the question of the manner of reporting pupils’ progress 
to parents, most of the council have in use a system of monthly 
reports, embracing, not only teachers’ estimates, but percen- 
tages obtained as the result of written examinations, 

Supt. Shearer thought the report of a pupil’s “ effort the 
most important single item of such reports. Prin. Baker, of 
the Yonkers high school, said that once in ten weeks is often 
enough to report progress to parents of high school pupils; 
once a month may be all right for pupils of lower grades. 

The subject of “ Problems at the Opening of School” is to 
be discussed at the first meeting of the council each September. 


Pres. Hubbell Replies to the Mayor. 


Pres. Charles Bulkley Hubbell, of the board of education, 
has replied to Mayor Van Wyck’s letter, noticed last week, for 
information in regard to the unfinished schools. After an- 
swering the specific questions of the mayor, Pres. Hubbell 
speaks of the “lamentable conditions” under which the depart- 
ment of education is laboring. He said that some confusion 
was expected from consolidation, but no such results as have 
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appeared. There are 15,000 children of school age in the city 
attending only half sessions. Continuing, he says: 


‘The increase in the school population in the boroughs of 
Manhattan and the Bronx is at the rate of 15,000 perannum. Had 
there been no interruption in the plans instituted by the board of 
education as it existed in this borough previous to fanuary 1, 1898, 
the coming autumn would have seen accommodations for every 
child of school age in the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx 
entitled to the benefits of free public education. 

“The suspension of building operations has already made 
impossible the opening of certain schools that should have been 
ready by the rst of next September but for the view of the law 
taken by the legal advisor of the city. 

‘The embarrassment of the scholastic side is almost as great as 
on the physical. We need over 1oo teachers 1n the schools of these 
boroughs. 

‘There are classes in our schools to-day that are presided over 
by children under fifteen years of age, and this solely because 
there would be absolutely no one to look after them if some child 
were not designated to act as monitor and do what 1s possible to 
keep the class together. 

‘*Our teachers, who are teaching one set of sturdy children in 
the morning and another fresh set in the afternoon, are breaking 
down underthe exaction. Under the decision no provision is made 
for the salaries of employes of the board of education prior to 
July 1, 1898. 

“If the superintendent of buildings is to be considered power- 
less to perform duties prescribed by the charter and the by-laws, 
the health of the children of the city will be imperilled,” 


Guggenheimer Takes a Hand. 


Pres. Randolph Guggenheimer, of the city council, second 
only to the mayor in authority, has at last entered into the 
interesting controversy between the mayor and the board of 
education of New York. As noticed in these columns, Pres. 
Hubbell, of the board, was asked by Mayor Van Wyck for 
data concerning unfinished school buildings. This was given, 
and Pres. Hubbell took occasion at the same time to gently 
criticise the city government for the hold-up of funds by the 
debt limit scare. Mr. Guggenheimer now takes occasion to 
criticise Mr. Hubbell in a statement given out on Monday. 
He charges that the board has made an effort for the upheaval 
of the school system without regard to cost, and with an ab- 
sence of respect paid to anything, except hobbies ridden to 
death by a few members of the board. He claims that Pres. 
Hubbell’s statement, that the board, if not interfered with, 
would have had a place for every child by Dec. 1, is false. Mr. 
Guggenheimer asserts that buildings which were ordered when 
he was a member of the board are not yet finished. 

In regard to Pres. Hubbell’s statement, that the teachers 
are overworked, Mr. Guggenheimer claims that this is not be- 
cause of half-session classes, but “from causes for which the 
board itself is responsible,” presumably the hobbies aforesaid. 
Meantime the merry war goes on. 


Minimum Requirements for Principals and Teachers in 
Greater New York. 


The central board of education has decided that it has the 
power to prescribe the kinds and grades of teachers’ licenses 
to be used throughout the Greater City. It has also adopted 
practically all of Supt. Maxwell’s minimum requirements as 
given in last week’s Journal. 

The most important innovation is in the establishment of 
teachers’ license No. 2 for the elementary schools. This is a 
higher license than No. 1, and requires a special examination 
or a special course of study to secure it. It will probably be 
used by the borough boards as a basis for determining fitness 
for promotion and increase of salary. At least, that is largely 
the feeling among the members of the present borough board 
of Manhattan-Bronx. 


TEACHERS’ LICENSE No. I. 


This is the lowest grade of license. No one can be appoint- 
ed permanent teacher in the elementary schools of the city 
without it, or a higher license. 

To secure teachers’ license No. 1, the candidate must be 18 
years old, must be a graduate from a high schobdl or academy 
having a course of study of three years (after Sept. 1, 1899, four 
years), approved by the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, must be a graduate of a thirty-eight weeks’ course in the 
professional training of teachers, and must pass the city super- 
intendent’s examination in the history and principles of educa- 
tion and methods of teaching. This examination will be held 
nat less than a year and not more than two years alter the 
teacher’s entrance into the New York school system; or 

The candidate must be a graduate of a New York state nor- 
mal school with a course equivalent to three years of high 
school, besides thirty-eight weeks’ professional training; must 
have had a vear’s successful experience in teaching, and must 
pass the academic and professional tests of the city superin- 
tendent; or : 

The candidate must be a graduate from a college or univer- 
sity, approved by the regents of the University of the State of 
New York, must have had a year’s professioygal training, and 
must pass the professional tests required by the charter; or _ 

The candidate must have had three years’ successful experi- 
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ence in teaching, and pass the examinations of the city super- 
intendent. 

Teachers’ temporary license No. 1, or grade B, will be is- 
sued by the city superintendent for one year, may be renewed 
for two years without examination, if the teacher's work satis- 
fies the borough superintendent, and at the close of the third 
year of successful experience, may be made permanent. 


TEACHERS’ LICENSE NO. 2. 


Teachers’ license No. 2, or grade A, may be issued to the 
holder of a permanent teachers’ license No. 1, or its equivalent, 
who has had successful experience in teaching for four years in 
the city of New York, who produces evidence of having success- 
fully pursued in some recognized institution of learning a 
course of study satisfactory to the city superintendent, in some 
branch of science, or of literature, or in professional work, 
since his or her employment as a teacher, or who passes a sat- 
isfactory examination in principles and methods of teaching. 


LICENSE FOR HEAD OF DEPARTMENT. 


A license for head of department or assistant principal may 
be granted to the holder of a temporary or permant teachers’ 
license No. 2, or grade A, who has had eight years’ successful 
experience in teaching, who passes an examination in the prin- 
ciples of education, methods of teaching and school manage- 
ment, and who produces evidence of having pursued a course 
of study satisfactory to the city superintendent in the science 
of education and in some branch of literature, science or art 
in a recognized institution of learning either during the school 
year for at least two years, or at a university or normal sum- 
mer school during at least two sessions of at least six weeks; 
or, who in lieu of such course of study, passes an examination 
in one of the following: English language and literature, his- 
tory and civics, elementary science. 


Appointees of the Central Board of Education Legally in Office 


The city administration has at last acknowledged the legality 
of the appointments made by the Central board of education, 
and Supt. Maxwell, Secretary Palmer, and the employees, will 
receive their salaries for services rendered prior to July 1. This 
conclusion was reached by a consultation of representatives of 
the Central board with the mayor and corporation counsel, 
after the board had decided to take legal action to determine 
its status. The borough board of Manhattan-Bronx will prob- 
ably pay the salaries of Central board employees, to be reim- 
bursed after July 1, when the latter board receives the appro- 
priations. 

This settles definitely in the affirmative the question of Supt. 
Maxwell’s power to license teachers in the Greater City before 
July 1. 


Oyster Bay Enterprise. 


Oyster Bay, L. I.—A neat little Arbor day souvenir was is- 
sued by Prin. C. A. Woodard, of the Union school. The draw- 
ings were made by Mr. Woodard, and the selections were from 
various authors. The school has just been raised from junior 
to middle grade. 


Money for Hobokcz Schools. 


The Hoboken tax board has fixed the appropriation for 
schools this year at $164,251.41. Of this, the state will pay 
$87,431.62. The salary list is $126,264.75. 


Arbor Day at P. S. No. 82. 


Public School No. 82, 7oth street and First avenue, though sit- 
uated in the heart of Bohemia, is one of the foremost among the 
progressive schools of the city. Its Arbor day program this year 
was unusually impressive. It consisted of appropriate recita- 
tions, quotations, and songs. The assembly hall was beautifully 
decorated with flags and palms. Every pupil wore a flower and 
a knot of red, white, and blue ribbon in his buttonhole. 

Mr. Chas. Dittman, an inspector of the district, presided. 
Among those on the platform was Colonel Culyer, secretary of 
the Tree Planting Association, of which ex-Mayor Strong is pres- 
ident. He spoke at length to the boys about the beauty and util- 
ity of trees and the real significance of Arbor day. He also en- 
listed the sympathies of the — for the protection of birds 
and made them realize the debt we owe our feathered friends. 
He ended-his plea for kindly care by impressing the fact of “ live 
and let live.” At the conclusion he was enthusiastically cheered 
with the deafening school cheer of No. 82. 

Colonel Culyer was followed by Alderman MacInnis, who 
has the enviable faculty of talking informally to the boys. He 
spoke chiefly about the patriotism displayed by these boys—nine- 
tenths of whom are foreign-born or of foreign parentage. He 
was frequently interrupted by cheers. 

The school then adjourned to the street, where the police re- 
serves vainly tried to keep back the traffic on busy First avenue. 
It was here that the great event took place—the planting of the 
tree. Mr. Dittman presented to the school a beautiful young 
Norway maple. During the planting an oration was delivered 
by Master Walter Dazian of 7 B. The boys then removed their 
hats and sang the “ Red, White and Blue” and saluted the flag. 
They could not be induced to disperse until they had cheered 
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their tree, the visitors, and their principal, Mr. : 
extremely popular with the boys. “ : Coleman, she te 
The interest manifested by prominent men in this Pionee 

movement to enlist the aid of the children in beautifying the city 
was most flattering. Mr. Coleman has received a great mane 
communications from people in various professions displaying 
sympathetic interest and congratulating him upon originating the 
movement in school circles within the city limits. It is expected 
that the results will be far-reaching, and that next year man 

other schools will fali into line. That the people of the neigh. 
borhood appreciated the tree was manifested by the large num. 
bers which turned out to see the ceremony. It is needless to say 
that the ceremony will be repeated next year by No. 82 with the 
difference that the trees wili then be multiplied. 


Meetings in Greater New York. 


ve © tt Assistant Teachers’ Association, City college 
11 A. M. ; 


May 30.—Association of Female Assistants in Grammar De- 


- partments, P. S. 19, 225 East 27th street, 4 P. M 


June 2.—Brooklyn Teachers’ Mutual Life Association, City 
college, New York city. 

June 3.—The Emile, City college. 

June 7.—Brooklyn School Board, 131 Livingston street, 4 


are Meetings of School Boards. 


Regular meetings of the school board of the borough of 
Richmond are held at 8 P. M. Thursday of each week at P. S. 
No. 14, Stapleton. 





_ The board of education of New York city decided, at a meet- 
ing Tuesday afternoon, to empower the committee ongby-laws 
and legislation, to get a judicial decision of the differences be- 
tween the board and the board of estimate. This has particu- 
lar reference to salaries of members. Counsel will be em- 
ployed, if necessary. 


The Branch Principals’ Association of the borough of 
Brooklyn meets in Room 8, P. S. No. 15, the first Monday 
after the first Tuesday in each month. 





Brief Items of Live Interest. 


Austin, Texas.—Dr. Joseph Baldwin, emeritus professor of 
pedagogy at the University of Texas, intends to devote a con- 
siderable portion of his time to lecturing before teachers’ as- 
sociations on educational subjects. Dr. Baldwin has, in the 
past, been very successful in this line of work. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—The addition of sociology to the university 
course has inspired in Syracuse women a desire to take up 
line of study. The summer school has had many applicants 
for admission to this department, from society women, profes- 
sional women, teachers, and club women. The Rainy Day 
Club has decided to join the class in a body. 


Andover, Mass.—Miss Philena McKeen, who for thirty-three 
years was principal of Abbott academy, died at her home ir 
Andover, May 13. She was born in Bradford, Vt., where she 
received her early education. In 1858, she became principal 
of Abbott academy, and after a brilliant career, resigned in 
1891. She passed through the severe struggle of the academy 
for funds in 1888, and lived to see the school prosper again, 
with 150 students. Miss McKeen was seventy-six years of 
age, and had been gradually failing for a year. 


The summer institutes for 1898 in New York state will be 
held July 11 to 29, inclusive, at Ithaca, Greenpoint, Chautauqua, 
and Thousand Island Park. The first two places are new loca- 
tions for summer work. Two departments of instruction will 
be conducted—professional training and drill and réview. 


Madison, Wis.—Prof. M. V. O’Shea has just completed a 
course of twelve lectures to the students of the University of 
Wisconsin on child study. The course has been very success- 
ful, and many parents and outsiders have been regular attend- 
ants at the lectures. 


Bellaire, O.—Supt. Henry G. Williams, the author of several 
educational works, and a valued contributor to The School 
Journal, has resigned his position at Bellaire. He was recently 
unanimously re-elected, but preferred to accept a call to a sim- 
ilar position at Marietta, O. 


Albany, N. Y.—The state department of public instruction 
announced the first of the week, that the Maine monument 
fund committee is preparing an enrollment of all the school 
children of the United States, to be placed in the vault under- 
neath the monument. This will mean about twenty million 
names. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—John Henry Boynton, Ph.D., instructor 
in English literature in Syracuse university, died at his home 
in Woodstock, Vt., May 22. He took his doctor’s degree from 
Harvard last year, and his future as a professor seemed filled 
with excellent promise. Acute bright’s disease was the cause 
of his death. He was twenty-nine years of age. 
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Work of the Washington Schools. 


(From the report of Supt. W. B. Powell, Washington, D. D. 
LITERATURE. s 

The beginning of the use of literature in the child's education 
ich is gi ich the ordinary work of the schoo! 
is that which is given to enrich the or y work of t 
in experience getting. A poem orastory of the right kind serves 
this purpose. A lesson is to be given, one of a series. The child 
hears the teacher repeat—it may be from Longfellow—something, 
little at least, much if it is possible for the teacher to give it, of 
birds. As the poem or story proceeds, the teacher sketches on 
the board, tree, stream, flower, and bird, each in its appropriate 
place in the composition, a pleasing picture. ; 

Then the children tell of birds they know, of birds they have 
seen, giving their names and telling where they have seen them. 
Other poems are repeated, another picture is drawn, or the first 
added to, children talk of birds at home, of birds in the wood and 
meadow. : , ‘ 

During all this exercise language is corrected when wrong ; 
children have repeated after the teacher lines expressing simple 
but beautiful thought. Literature has made this subject so rich, 
so interesting, so delightful to the child, that the drudgery of 
spelling and making script form 1s subordinated to the minimum. 
More, the realm into which the literature—art—has lifted the sub- 
ject, makes the form a delight to the mind, and the child’s inter- 
est is in form for the time being. 

It needs not to be argued that it is easy to lead the child from 
this employment in learning words and forms of speech into lit- 
erature that is pleasurable, profitable, and safe. His whole 
knowledge of literature is restricted to this kind. His songs even 
throw light on what he is learning, and thus add intelligence to 
his work. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The city is full of geographic phenomena affecting daily life, 
all or much of which affords material for profitable study. The 
factory has meaning as well as the spring; the boat landing as 
well as the valley; the bridge as well as the river; the grain ele- 
vator as well as the mountain. Only by field work leading to close 
observation, supplemented by work on relief maps that are but 
slightly exaggerated, can the learner translate a contour map to 
advantage or see in the ordinary map, shaded to show relief, 
even approximately, the relation of vertical and horizontal exten- 
sion. 

That the geography of the world (nature, culture) is not static, 
but is moving, growing, becoming; that the natural world is 
changing, voor ag and that society is changing, building, must 
be seen through experience to be understoor. A child thus em- 
ployed needs no government, thus interested in beoks, he will 
seek physical relief from school-room study by the activities in 
the fieid that gave him the interpreting power to profit by the use 
of books and a desire to use them for profit. If the boy goes to 
the field to learn of the changing of river channels, he learns also 
of the mechanical power of water by force of gravity. In formu- 
lating what he knows, under proper direction, he gets the best possi- 
ble training in making English, including structure of composition, 
structure of sentences, spelling, capitalization, punctuation, and 
—. He disciplines himself in the best possible way in 

abits of accuracy promptness, and other valuable moral traits. 
This is a correlation of things learned by single effort, and a cor- 
relation of the instrumentalities of self in learning, the performed 
benefits of which is the reflex of the entirety of this correlated 
effort on each category of affecting instrumentalities—physical, 
mental, and moral. 
ENGLISH. 

The early steps in this work should be taken before the child 
begins the a nth of symbols by sight, to the end that symbols 
learned may have correct and definite meanings. 

The sequential steps of learning to read are: 

First. Gaining information first hand. 

Second. Learning properly to express orally what has been 
learned. 

Third. Learning by sight the symbols or the forms that have 
been used in oral expression. 

The relation element of speech is not found in the vocabularies 
of most children. In too many cases it is not found in the texts 
used by them. A discriminating use of relation words, which is 
acquired only by practice, in representing logical thinking, is an 
evidence of culture in speech. For instance: 

The duck is covered with teathers that keep her warm, 
instead of 

Iseea duck, and she is covered with feathers, and the feathers keep her 
warm. 

The experiences of the formative period afford the best possi- 
ble opportunity to train pupils in the correct use of a vocabulary 
selected for the purpose of representing the first tangible pro- 
ducts of the imagination. The life of the spring, the forming of 
a water drop, the autobiographies of a rivulet and a water-lily 
contrasted, the three lives of the cocoon, indicate the character 
and variety of topics on which pupils may be led to invent stories. 
From two pedagogical points of view is this especially valuable. 
_1. It.gives the pupil training in the use of a controlled imagina- 
tion, by compelling him to keep his invention within the limita- 
tions of facts whence he takes his flight and which he knows 
thoronghly. 

2. It gives opportunity for training in the exact use of words, 

for the representation of imaginative discourse. 
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MANUAL TRAINING, 


Manual training and mother tongue learning should, for psy- 
chological reasons, not be isolated, taught apart from knowledge 
making in the formative period. The manual training belonging 
to the process of learning in the formative period, is but training 
the eye (perception) to see more accurately, and the hand (courage, 
control) to do more 7"! for the brain, each helping the 
other proportionally, as both help the brain in growth and cul- 
ture. He who in after life will want to dig or chop, will be bene- 
fited by this training; he who will want to draw, paint, or carve 
will be benefited; he who will want to play an instrument, to con- 
struct a mighty engine, or to pursue any kind of life whatsoever, 
will Le benefited. 

DRAWING. 

As verbal symbols should be given at first to represent only 
what the child knows and wants to express, so should effort in 
teaching drawing at first be restricted to the representation of 
what is seen when he is learning of things. To learn to differ- 
entiate things as they are and things as they seem to be, and to 
acquire the habit of appreciating this distinction when engaged 
in looking or examining, is a large purpose of the work of learn- 
ing todraw. The early steps in drawing are of two kinds: (1) 
Drawing for exact representation of things as they are—exact 
symbols—and (2) drawing for representation of things as they 
seem to be. 

Correct representation should be the ambition of the child, 

uch effort should accompany other symbol getting—words. This 
correlates effort of hand in brush and pencil using, with effort of 
hand in word making, when knowledge is made or discovered. 

To get the representation of things as they appear to be, in- 
volves the seeing of the third dimension. Relation of things in 
space gives rise to perspective and to change in the appearance 
of things. The teacher must be able to lead the child to see, 
representation must tollow immediately. 

The copying of art forms will not give the power we want the 
child to get. This is no more than artisan work at its best—the 
reproducing of that which has seemed to another. The art form 
seen, if seen at the right time, educates in the right direction ; 
but drawing it (copying) will not do for the child, that which will 
make of him an artist. 

ARITHMETIC. 


A first contention is that the teacher must know not only the 
uses, but also the values of number in its relation in the every day 
affairs of life. The second insistence is that the study shall pro- 
ceed from experience, and that it shall be related to objects and 
the affairs of life as much as is reasonable and practicable. The 
child understands arithmetic, largely in proportion to his under- 
standing of things and processes to which it is applied. 

A third contention is that the child in the recitation shall be 
made to do gymnastic work in numbers, by being caused to see 
relations and to express them in tangible symbols and apply 
these values to correlated subjects rather than to spend his time 
during the recitation hour in solving difficult problems. 

A fourth contention is that there shall be frequent reviews by 
way of cross-section work, tracing principles through the differ- 
ent processes of numbers, and the different applications of num- 
bers to the affairs of life. 

HISTORY. 

The foundations of history are not laid by filling the mind with 
interesting stories of great men, or with narratives of important 
events, disconnected and unrelated. History to the beginner is 
a study of sequence, of cause and result. First year pupils may 
be led to see the difference between the modes of travel to-day and 
those of a former time—the way grandfather traveled. Compar- 
ison of modes of living, changes, improvements, and growth, may 
be studied, to cultivate the habit of looking for the reason. His- 
tories of enterprises in the city are easily realized by the pupils, 
as the change of motive power on any of the street car lines: the 
buying of additiona fire engine, and the history of the city itself. 

MUSIC. 

Vocal music is very valuable cn the physical side of education 
in that, when properly taught, it helps in securing control of the 
vocal organs and the breathing apparatus, and thus adds to the 
health giving exercises of the school. It is the best possible psy- 
chical preparation for realizing the emotion and the thought adap- 
ted to expression by music. Before the child is given the sym- 
bols, he must be made to feel and know that he has something 
worth representing, that pleases and satisfies him. Then he will 
have a personal interest in the representation. The rote songs of 
the formative period must be appropriate, and at the same time 
of intrinsic value, worth learning both as musical productions and 
literary settings of truth. 

COOKING. 

In learning to cook, it is better that the children, if they pos- 
sess the requisite power, shail co-operate in cooking an entire 
meal or a single item of food, sufficient in quantity to serve a 
small family. The work should be made like that of the model 
home kitchen. 

SEWING. 

The economies of life are here taught; habits of care, order 
neatness, and method are inculcated. As the girls complete their 
assigned work, they, in groups of two or more, contribute small 
amounts for the purchase of material for one or more garments, 
and in co-operation make them, to be given to the needy cf the 
city. entvadh of garments are thus made every year. They 
are given to orphanages, asylums, and other institutions. 
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The Method of the Recitation. 


A Criticism. 








By Daniel A. Tear, Farnsworth School, Chicago. 


In a book recently published, called ‘* The Method 
of the Recitation,” Drs. Charles and Frank McMurry 
have set forth a logical and carefully worked-out 
scheme of conducting the recitation. This method is 
based upon “ The Formal Steps of Instruction,’ which 
have been developed and applied by the Herbart school 
in Germany. According to this schedule, as set forth, 
the recitation should be divided into five distinct steps; 
first, preparation; second, presentation; third, compari- 
son; fourth, formulation; and fifth, application. 

By preparation is meant a calling up of previous ex- 
perience, apperceiving masses, by which the child may 
interpret the new facts to be presented. In the second 
step, comes the resentation of the new facts. The 
child may be led to discover these for himself; to find 
them in books; or he may be told by the teacher. The 
third step, comparison, is the beginning of generaliza- 
tion. Here the particular facts are brought together, 
so that the general truth in them may be discovered. 
The fourth step is the /rmulatizn of the general truth 
obtained through comparison. This is the final act 
of generalization. The fifth step is the application of 
this general truth to the interpretation of new data 
or experience. 

Thus the whole process of getting a general truth, 
which the Herbartians make the goal of instruction, 
consists of these five distinct steps. There is the call- 
ing up of familiar ideas for the express purpose of ap- 
perceiving new facts; the presentation of new facts to 
be interpreted by these old ideas; a comparison of these 
particular facts to get at their real meaning, the general 
truth; the formulation of the general truth, the defini- 
tion; and, finally, the application of this new general 
truth to other experience. The whole movement is, at 
least on the teacher’s side, a self-conscious effort, in 
which each step has a distinct and definite purpose. 

That all of these are phases of the act of learning will 
be readily admitted. That they enter in as distinct and 
separate steps will be just as persistently denied. It is 
believed that, not only is the child unconscious of any 
such steps in normal activity, but the best teachers 
would be greatly hampered by being held to any such 
formalism. It is true that every teacher, when prepar- 
ing for the recitation, and while before the class, should 
keep these phases in mind. They are essential condi- 
tions of the act of learning. But essential conditions 
are not, necessarily, distinct and separate steps. 

In normal mental activity, problems continually arise 
upon the solution of which one’s advancement depends. 
Only by solving these problems do we advance. They 
arise, ordinarily, from practical conditions. They ap- 
pear as barriers to some desired goal. Immediately 
on becoming conscious of a difficulty, the tendency of 
the mind is to begin the solution of the problem. The 
first movement is to find one’s bearings; to get a clear 
conception of the difficulty. A tentative movement 
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follows. An effort is made to solve the difficulty, [f 
the first attempt fails, successive efforts, along probably 
successful lines, follow. This is continued until a sat- 
isfactory solution is reached, or it is abandoned. If the 
problem is solved, then, when a similar problem arises 
in the future, that which was found to be successful in 
the first is applied to the second. 

This is a brief statement, on the formal side, of the 
psychological movement in learning. There is no self- 
conscious stopping to recall past experience by which 
the problem may be solved, unless the initial effort to 
get one’s bearing be such a stopping. But at every 
stage of the whole process, past experience is drawn 
upon. In the tentative movement, new experience is 
obtained. The problem becomes more and more clear- 
ly defined. Here is the place where outside sugges- 
tion and assistance may come in. At this point, the 
most radical departure from the Herbartian theory is 
taken. According to that theory, the particulars of 
this new experience are compared; and by this compar- 
ison the general truth is discovered. The particulars 
are obtained through preparation and presentation, and 
the general is derived from a resurvey of these. 

It is here maintained, that when the first particular 
is found, that particular is used to interpret a second 
similar one. The act of interpreting a new by an old 
is an act of generalization, and that first particular, 
when used to interpret a second, becomes, in so far, a 
general. By successive acts, the accidental is elimi- 
nated, and the persistent element becomes emphasized 
more and more. Furthermore, from the outset, every 
lime past experience was used to interpret new experi- 
ence there was generalization. In short, generalization 
is the seeing of relations, the act of identification; and 
without it there would be no mental advancement. 

But every act of generalization is at the same time 
application. As before stated, a particular becomes, in 
so far, a general, when it is applied to a new particular 
for the purpose of interpreting the new. Application 
is not, then, a distinct and separate step, but is included 
in the very act of generalization. ‘There is at every 
advance in learning an interpretation of the new by the 
old; a seeing of relations; a general truth applied to 
new facts. 

The process of arriving at a general truth does not 
consist, then, of the successive steps of preparation, 
presentation, generalization, and application; but, in- 
stead, these phases are present throughout the whole 
process. 

From the side of content, the simple act of learn- 
ing, itself, consists in the recognition of the old and 
familiar in what was at first new and strange. The new 
has become another form of the old. The old is en- 
riched. Now, if we abstract from this act, for it can 
only be separated theoretically, that phase of the move- 
ment where the old is recalled to interpret the new, we 
have the Herbartian “ preparation.” If we look at the 
acquisition merely of the new, i. e., its assimilation 
into the old, we have “ presentation.” In the identifi- 
cation of the old in the new, we have “ generalization.’ 
And in the using of the old to interpret the new, we 
have “application.” But the act of learning is a unity. 
To separate it into distinct and separate steps is to vi0- 
late a fundamental principle of psychology. 

What, then, is the method of recitation which is in 
harmony with the psychology of the act of learning? 
The following suggestions seem to be in harmony with 
normal mental activity: 

The child’s mental development should be continu- 
ous. In studying any subject, one phase should grow 
naturally out of another. When a problem arises, it is 
of the utmost importance that it be a problem to the 
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child; one that he feels and desires to solve;—not sim- 
ply a task to be performed. _ This is the first point, and 
js essential to genuine mental development. The 
second point in the solution of the problem, if the child 
js to work intelligently, is to get a clear conception of 
the conditions. Often the solution is then seen at once. 
But if the problem still remains, the child continues to 
study the case. His whole past experience becomes a 
supply fund, from which he draws needed material. 
Here the teacher’s assistance should come in. B 
question, suggestion, or telling outright, the child, if he 
needs help, is enabled to solve the difficulty. 

When the problem is solved, if it has grown out of 
healthy, normal activity, the child’s whole intellectual 
life will be enriched, and he will be conscious of added 
power. The truth acquired will be employed in solv- 
ing future difficulties. In countless ways it will give 
him strength and self-confidence. 

Immediately after solving a problem, it may be wise 
for the teacher to so direct the child’s activities that he 
will meet difficulties again and again which will call for 
this particular experience. The advantage of working 
over the same problem several times from different 
points of view is, that, first, it enables the pupil and 
teacher to determine whether the problem has been re- 
ally solved and is understood; second, it transfers a 
self-conscious intellectual act to unconscious habit— 
the goal of education. 

In the solution of one problem new problems will 
arise; so that while the first problem is solved, it indi- 
cates the direction of future activity. If one problem 
grows out of another, the general subject being studied 
will have that coherency and unity essential to its com- 
plete comprehension. Also the mental development of 
the child will have that unity which is of the greatest 
importance in securing full mental power. 

In considering the application of these suggestions, 
many practical questions arise which the limits of this 
article forbid discussion. It is believed, however, that 
not only is it possible for them to be applied to prac- 
tical school work, but it is essential to genuine mental 
growth. 


Profitable Ch‘ld Study. 


There are many valuable suggestions made by Prof. O'Shea 
in The School Journal of April 23; especially those at 
the close of his article. With every teacher of every school, 
no matter where, the question comes up as to a pupil's 
success in the studies. He does attempt to keep a record 
by putting a figure after the pupil’s name each day 
in each recitation. Here is John Jones, for example, 
To-day he is marked 5 in arithmetic, where the teacher would 
like to mark him 10. If the record is looked over, it will prob- 
ably be found that John is marked 5 in most of the days. It 
is quite probable that the teacher has kept John in after school 
and given him considerable extra attention; and yet, as a con- 
scientious man, he cannot mark him higher. : 
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_ Now, here is a field for child study that needs cultivating. 
Every teacher of experience will give examples at once similar 
to the above. Boys that seem physically able, have good par- 
entage, are sufficiently docile, come regularly to school, are not 
apparently idle, don’t get along. I remember no, | won't 
remember, for it would take two pages to tell the story; every 
one has had such pupils, and can imagine what I would say. 

I have investigated the field a good deal in the course of my 
teaching, and have come to the conclusion that a book dealing 
rightly with the subject is wanted. It should be a sort of diary, 
showing the methods pursued in arithmetic with one who ad 
not get along; then with one in geography, with one in draw- 
ing, etc. We have no such book; in my opinion, it would be 
helpful. 

I am aware that some would say that the pupil who does not 
get along in arithmetic may do well in geography, etc. That 
is not an answer to the purpose. I had a classmate in 
academy of whom such a remark was made by the principal 
respecting Latin. But the father said, “ He must get along; 
he has got to go to college.” And the boy did get along after 
that as well as in arithmetic. So what we want is practical 
child study. I understand the late lamented Prof. Calkins, of 
New York city, had accumulated material on this subject; if 
so, it should be published. 





E. Harrison Hall. 
Philadelphia. 


Corporal Punishment. 


Any person present at the meeting of the Educational Sub- 
urban Council April 23 could have seen there was still re- 
maining a good deal of the traditional idea that boys come to 
school to be whipped—partly, at all events. The time is not 
distant when it was part of the daily program. I remember 
when I would be halted on my way home from school, and the 
question propounded, “ Who got licked to-day?’ Accounts 
that have come from Eton, for example, show that corporal 
punishment was dealt out there for deficiency on the recitation 
bench as much as for disobedience of rules; but none is now 
dispensed for the former cause. Were the teachers of those 
days wrong then? So it seems. 

I have never known a boy to be whipped in a Sunday-school, 
and yet I have known some outrageous misconduct there 
The reason is plain; the determination is (for good reasons) 
to get along without corporal punishment. Those that favored 
this in the council, undoubtedly, were anxious for the boy's 
good; they could see no other way to obtain discipline. But 
is there no other way? This point was not well argued. A 
man like Supt. Young should present his views. I believe 
this matter should be put on a better basis; the teacher needs 
help in cases of misconduct. 

For my own part, I think the act of the New York board 
of education in 1873 was one truly in line with educational pro- 
gress; at first, we objected; but as years have gone by, we find 
it was best for both teacher and pupil. 

Comenius 
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“Evolutional Ethics and Animal Psychology.” 
By E. P. Evans. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1898. Pp. 386.) 

For the study of animal life and the teaching of ethics, many 
a teacher will find stimulus, suggestion, and some provocation 
in reading this very interestingly written volume. The reader 
will probably not agree with the author's ethics, which is a 
present mass of standards having arisen from evolutionary at- 
trition, nor accept the analyses of animal consciousness; but he 
cannot lay the book down without feeling a stronger touch of 
sentiment for “the creeping thing” and “the dumb brute.” 
The first four chapters of the book, which comprises a number 
of revised magazine articles, contain more or less historic and 
pre-historic material, and treat of ‘“ The Ethics of Tribal Soci- 
ety,” “ Ethical Relations of Man and Beast,” “ Metempsycho- 
sis,” etc. The remaining five chapters treat especially of the 
nature and contents of “the animal” mind, under such head- 
ings as these. ‘“ Mind in Man and Animals,” “ Progress and 
Perfectibility in the Lower Animals,” “Ideation in Animals 
and Man,” “ The Aésthetic Sense and Religious Sentiment in 
Animals,” etc. The extended bibliography on comparative 
psychology, consisting mostly of foreign publications, will be 
found very useful. The author writes in an entertaining, and, 
at times, fascinating, manner. 

Teachers will find this book worth their attention because 
of the relations which child study and genetic psychology sus- 
tain to comparative psychology and the doctrine of evolution. 
In teaching an individual pupil, evolutional theory is not of any 
very great practical assistance; but what teacher should hesitate 
to grapple with world problems and their attempted solutions? 
Again, some suggestive material is here offered to teachers, 
in the line of nature study, as a basis for developing character, 
and for handling the child’s early manifestations of brutal, 
cruel instincts. The iconoclastic nature of many of the au- 
thor’s theoretical positions will also be a great stimulus to 
teachers to think out problems for themselves. 


An Introduction to Herbartianism. 

‘The Application of Psychology to the Science af Education.” By 
Johann Friedrich Herbart. Translated and Edited with Notes and 
an Introduction to the Study of Herbart by Beatrice C. Mulliner, 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and a Preface by Dorothea Beale. 
Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. Pp. cxxv., x 231, 
1amo, $1.50. 

Our English-speaking Herbartians seem set on flooding us 
with “every scrip and scrap” which came from the master’s 
pen. Following the recent translations of his more technical 
treatises, and of the outlines of some of his German followers, 
comes the presentation, in English dress, of thirty-five “ Let- 
ters on the Applic: ation of Psychology to the Science of Ed- 


ucation,” written by Herbart in 1831. The translator has 
given “the letters as Herbart wrote them” to F. K. Griepen- 
kerl, a practical educator and a university friend of the author, 


appearing as they did at the close of the period of his techni- 
cal authorship. They are sketches of his pedagogical and 
psychological notions, and offer most welcome reading after 
one has attempted, perhaps in vain, to force his way through 
the systematic treatises. They also abound in interesting and 
valuable material on the history of German education at the 
time they were written. By analyses, notes, and a glossary of 
technical terms, the editor has spared no effort to make the 
meaning and connections of the contents of the “ Letters ” in- 
telligible. They have been turned into very readable English, 
with only occasional traces of the fact that the ideas were first 
expressed in a foreign language. The “ Letters’ surpass, in 
reading worth, the lengthy “Introduction to the Study of 
Herbart,” which abounds in poetical and other quotations. 
The effect of the whole volume upon the reader is to wish to 
know more of what Herbart really thought about the condi- 
tions of mind in the educational process. For the lay reader, 
this volume is perhaps the best available introduction to Her- 
bartianism. 
New York Teachers’ Monographs. 


Mr. Fuerst, who edited the “ New York Teachers’ Quarter- 
ly” last year, has begun the publication of a quarterly series 
of “ New York Teachers’ Monographs,” The plan is to have 
each number prepared under the supervision of one of the as- 
sociate superintendents or heads of special departments. The 
first number is devoted to manual training, and is supervised 
by Dr. Haney. The announcement is made that this will be fol- 
lowed by monographs on nature study, English, arithmetic, 
geography, pedagogy, history, and music. The publication 
is in the hands of the New York Teachers’ Monograph Com- 
pany, Room No. 3, 25 East 14th street, New York city. 


Those who read “ Schopenhauer ” will be interested in a new 
edition of his “ Wisdom of Life,” translated, with an introduc- 
tion, by J. Bailey Saunders, M.A. * Schopenhauer ” should 
be read in the sunshine by people of an optimistic tempera- 
ment. The “ great pessimist ” was a deen thinker, with a vast 
fund of information ready at hand. His theoretical socialism 
may appeal to some as ideal; to others, his stifling of the in- 
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Chimney Swift. 
A. Merriam. 


-From ‘‘ Birds of Village and Field” 


by Florence 
Courtesy of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


dividual will seem intolerably cruel. Schopenhauer, this gen- 
eration thinks, was a dreamer. His dreams started with the 
assumption that our social life was fundamentally wrong. The 
theorists all ask us to accept this as a fact, and when, we refuse 
to, they point to superficial conditions to prove their point. 
This age will, in the main, hardly agree with the theories of 
Schopenhauer, but to those who wish to investigate them, this 
book, with its clear, explanatory preface, will be welcome. 
(Peter Eckler, publisher, New York. Paper, 25 cents.) 


The “Exercises in Conversational German,” by Joseph 
Schrakamp, is a book that furnishes material for easy translation 
to pupils whose vocabulary is limited, and whose knowledge of 
grammar is confined to the rudiments, The prevailing style of 
the exercises is conversational, and the subjects treated are such 
as give opportunity for the introduction of practical words and 
expressions that occur in every-day life. (Henry Holt & Co, 
New York. 55 cents.) 

Book 1 of the “ Golden Rule Readers” contains a large num- 
ber of stories that are useful in teaching manners and morals, 
These stories do not have a moral tacked to the end, but carry 
their own moral. They relate to matters in which the young are 
interested, and teach kindness, honesty, industry, temperance, etc. 
The book 1s nicely illustrated. (George Newnes, Limited, Lon 
don.) 

The student of French will find that the elements of the lan- 
guage may be learned very rapidly from Pitman’s * French 
Grammar and Conversation for Self-Tuition.’ The method of 
presentation is a new and interesting one. The lessons consist 
(1) of a grammatical introduction; (2) an exercise with English 
sentences, their translation into French, and their imitated pro- 
nunciation ; (3) a vocabulary, with the Fren_h, English, and im- 
litated pronunciati: n, and (4) conversational sentences consisting 
of the French sentence, the imitated pronunciation, the E nglish 
literal translation, and the translation into English idiom when it 
differs from the French. The arrangement of the lesson enables 
the student to progress rapidly and surely. (Isaac Pitman & 
Sons. London and New York. Paper, 40 cents; cloth, §0 cents.) 


‘¢ Wonderland’’ for 1898. 

The edition of ‘“‘ Wonderland ” for 1898, by Olin D. Wheeler, 
describes one of the most beautiful and romantic regions in the 
United States. It is published by the Northern Pacific rail- 

way (Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, Minn., general passenger and 
ticket agent), through which region ‘this railroad runs. The 
chapter on rivers and mountains shows how this railroad line 
winds along some of the longest rivers in the United States— 
the Mississippi, Yellowstone, Missouri, and Columbia—and 
that the succession of the mountain and river scenery found is 
unexampled among American railways. The farmer, the 
homeseeker, and the student will find the chapter on the agri- 
cultural Northwest of great value. Alaska and the Klondike 
are treated for the benefit of gold-seekers, and those interested 
in the gold discoveries. Other topics treated are the Minne- 
sota lake region, Mount Ranier, Yellowstone park, ete. The 
book is elegantly printed and bound, and has many fine, new 
illustrations. The cover was designed by J. C. Weyendecker, 
the noted young artist of Chicago. 
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May Magazines. 


The opening pages of the “ North Amer- 
ican Review ” for May are devoted to a 
scholarly essay by Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
D.D., on “The Basis of an Anglo-American 
Understanding,” discussing the moral, com- 
mercial, and political advantages of an 
alliance between England and the United 
States. ‘‘ The Informers of Ninety-Eight ” 
is a timely addition to Irish political liter- 


ature, by 1. A. Taylor, and Max O’Rell 
furnishes some delightful “‘ Reminiscences 
of a Young French Officer.” Dr. Alvah 


B. Doty, health officer of the Port of New 
York, writes on “ The Federal Gov- 
ernment and Public Health,” while under 
the caption of “ The Situation in Cuba” 
are presented two ably prepared articles— 
“Our Work and Observations in Cuba,” 
by Clara Barton, and “The Insurgent 
Government in Cuba” by Horatio S. 
Rubens, counsel of the Cuban Junta. 
Capt. J. Parker, U.S. A. writes on “ The 
Conscription of our Volunteers,” and Lieu- 








Pears’ 


We perspire a pint a 
day without knowing it ; 
If not, there’s 
The ob- 


becomes 


ought to. 
ahead. 
skin 


trouble 
structed 
sallow or breaks out in 
pimples. The trouble goes 
deeper, but this is trouble 
enough. 

If you use Pears’ Soap, 
no matter how often, the 
skin is clean and soft and 


open and clear. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 


It has subscribers in every state and 
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is used there are no 
complaints of new or 
nearly new clothing 
coming from the 
wash, “worn out.” 

Have your laun- 
dress use only 
IVORY SOAP 
and see how 
much longer 
the clothes 
last. 


Wuat Does IT MEAN? 


It means that Ivory Soap is as pure as it is 
possible to make it; it means too that if Ivory Soap 
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Copyright 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Ce., Cin‘. 
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tenant J. A. Dapray, U. S. A., on “ Our 
Duty to our Citizen Soldiers.” Starr Hoyt 
Nichols writes eloquently of “ Men and 
Machinery,” and A. F. Weber treats the 
subject of ‘ Suburban Annexations ” from 
an optimistic point of view. Sir William 
Howard Russell, LL. D., gives his fourth 
instalment of “ Recollections of the Civil 
War, Dealing with Bull Run.” Other 
subjects treated are “The Educational 
Value of Resistance,” by P. T. Austen and 
“Profit Sharing and Domestic Service,” 
by Jane M. Parker. 

Appleton’s “ Popular Science Monthly,” 
| for i opens with a discussion of the 
| position which France holds with relation 
| to “ The Question of Wheat,” by Worth- 
| ington C. Ford. ‘“ Witchcraft in Bavaria,” 
|is an exceedingly interesting and amusing 
| article by Prof. E. P. Evans. George J. 
| Varney has an illustrated article on “ Kite 
| Flying in 1897,” and W. A. Bentley and 
| G. H. Perkins “ A Study of Snow Crystals.” 

Hon. David A. Wells continues his articles 
|on “Principles of Taxation.” Estelle M. 
Darrah has a bright “ Study of Children’s 
Ideals,” and ‘“ Man’s Dependence on the 
Earth” is shown by M. L. Gallonedec. 
Kipling’s “ Recessional ” is set to music 
by Reginald de Koven in the May “ Ladies’ 
Some beaunel™ This number also contains 
an illustrated article on Joseph Jefferson 
at home, the experiences of “A Cabinet! 
Member’s Wife,’ and “ My Kindergarten | 
of Fifty Years,” the first of a series of | 
three humorous articles by Robert J. Bur- | 
dette. Edward W. Bok writes of the ath- | 
letic woman and her attire, and four special 
pages are devoted to summer outings. 

McClure’s for May has an interesting 
story on “The Polar Zone,” by John A. | 
Hill. an entrancing sketch by Cleveland | 
Moffett on “John Milne: Observer of 
Earthquakes,” a pathetic story of “ Uncle 
Luther Dowell’s Wooden Leg,” by Ray 
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Consumptives 


There are three great reme- 
dies that every person with 
weak lungs, or with consump- 
tion itself, should understand. 

These remedies will cure 
about every case in its first 
stages; and many of those 
more advanced. It is only 
the most advanced that are 
hopeless. Even these are 
wonderfully relieved and life 
itself greatly prolonged. 

What are these remedies ? 

Fresh air, proper food and 


Scoit’s Emulsion 


of Cod-Liver Oil with Hypo- 
phosphites. Be afraid of 
draughts but not of fresh air. 
Eat nutritious food and drink 
plenty of milk. Do not forget 
that Scott’s Emulsion is the 
oldest, the most thoroughly 
tested and the highest en- 
dorsed of all remedies for 
weak throats, weak lungs and 
consumption in all its stages. 
ScoTT & BOWNE, Chemists’ New York, 
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eoinold 
Constal (c ACo. 


. ? ‘ ‘ 
Ladies’ Furnishings. 
PARIS LINGERIE. 
Dressing Sacques—Dimity Wrappers 
China, and Foulard Silk Negligées. 
Summer Silk Petticoats. 


Pique and Linen Shirt Waists. 
CORSETS. 
New Models, Light Weight Fabrics. 
BRIDAL TROUSSEADX. 


Lroadovay HA 9th st. 


NEW YORK. 





THE CHRISTY SADDLE. 


At the recent International 
Medical Convention, at Mos- 
cow. Russia, where physicians 
congregated from all parts of 
the world the Christy Saddle 
was shown, and in addition to 
receiving un qualifiedendorse- 
ment as anatomically cor- 
rect orders ‘or ChristySadcles 
were taken from ovet 600 phy- 
sicians for their cw personal 
use. Once a Christy rider al- 
ways a Christy advocate. 
Avecid cheap imua‘ions. In- 
siston the Christy. Christy 
Bookl«t free. 


New York A. G. SPALDING & BROS. Chicago. 
BORATED 


EN NEN’ TALCUM 


See Xo) | = 5 
i OWDER: 


) 

( 
: f The only Talcum Powder with a 
national reputation aa perfect toi 
le 


sisite. Little higherin price, 
‘ 1 
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THE ST. DENIS 


Evropean PLAN 
Broadway and IIth Street, New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its— 
Unique Location, Home-like Atmosphere, 
Excellent Cuisine, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 


‘Wo. Taytor & Son, - - Props. 
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fhe GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 4:24 Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Central for s' ing and thea’ > 
Baggage to ph ys +~ ¢ 


St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
SSSSGSOSSBESsEs 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


—CINCINNATI,O., 
BELLS 


, Best Grade Copper and Tin 
erme Free. Name this paper. 
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School, College & Academy 


» Price and T 


Stannard Baker, and a series of “Life 
Portraits of Thomas Jefferson.” Rudyard 
Kipling has a poem on torpedoes and tor- 
pedo boats, entitled *‘ The Destroyers.” 

Timely articles in the May “ Chatau- 
quan” are “ King Diaz,” by Felix L. Os- 
wald; “Europe in China and the Great 
Siberian Railway,” by Gottardo Garolla; 
“ The New Arctic El Dorado,” by Henry 
Wysham Lanier; ‘“ The United States and 
Hawaii,” by Mary H. Krout, and “Cuba 
and Her People,” by William Eleroy 
Curtis. 

The May “ Forum ” opens with an article 
on “Germany and China,” by M. Von 
Brandt, former German ambassador to 
China. Former Secretary of the Navy 
Herbert writes on “ The Fifty Million Ap- 
propriation and its Lessons;” Henry T. 
Finck on “The Utility of Music”; Prof. 
Moore, of the weather bureau, on “ Weather 
Forecasting,” and Walter Avenel on 
“ Journalism as a Profession.” The edu- 
cational articles are: “ The Physical Factor 
in Public School Education,” by Supt. E. 
C. Willard, of Stamford, Conn.; and * The 
Primary Education Fetich,” by Prof. John 
Dewey, of the University of Chicago. 


The Telelectroscope. 

If only there were a few of Jan Szcze- 
panik’s telelectroscopes working between 
Cuba and New York, what superlatively 
interesting pictures we might see! The 
abilities of this machine (which is to be 
exhibited at the World’s Fair in Paris) 
are such that one might sit in a room in 
New York and see instantaneous pictures 
of what might happen to be going on in 
Havana harbor. These pictures would be 
shimmering affairs like the vitascope pic- 
tures, except that they would reproduce 
the objects seen in something like their 
partie: colors. How it is done is too long 
and intricate a story to tell here, but the 
drift of it is that the view is caught by a 
combination of mirrors, which resolve it 
into its elements of light, shade, and color, 
which are transmitted by electricity, and 
combined into a moving picture again at 
the point where they are received.—* Har- 
per’s Weekly.” 

A Blooming Table. 





A Rochester newspaper tells of a spring 
| development which is of more than local 
interest. A Rochester man, Mr. Little, has 
|a rustic table, newly made of willow and 
poplar branches, which stood bronzed and 
varnished in his house. But the wood in 
it was cut in winter, and when the spring 
came the sap in those branches woke up, 
|and the branches began to grow knobby, 
|and presently threw out a lot of green 
| leaves, which plainly appear in the picture 
|which the newspaper gives. This is the 
sort of determined and persevering wood 
that would seem to be adapted to the uses 
of the Tree-Planting Association of New 
York. Cuttings which when bent,varnished, 
and brought into the house still persist in 
carrying out the intentions of nature might 
thrive even in holes in the sidewalk along 
the streets of New York. The Rochester 
nursery men, who are quick to recognize 
special merit in vegetation, will do well to 
cultivate cuttings of this sort and list them 
in their next year’s catalogues.—- Harper's 
Weekly.” 


————__ 


Salt Rheum 


Intense Suffering—Could Not Sleep 
—Cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





“‘T had salt rheum on my arms, which 
itched intensely and kept me from sleep- 
ing. Theskin on my hands would crack 
open. My friends believed I was suffer- 
ing from blood poisoning. I decided to 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I did not see 
any improvement with the first bottle 
but continued with the medicine and 
after taking five bottles I was completely 
cured. My hands are now as smooth as 
I could wish.” A. D. HAGEY, Elroy, Pa. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Biood Purifier, 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


“ are prompt, efficient and 
Hood’s Pills 


easy in effect. 25 cents, 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 
OR MAGICAL 


ORIENTAL CREAM, seacriries 


PuRIFIES AS WELL 4S BEAUTIFIES THE SKIN, 
No OTHER COSMETIC WILL Do IT. 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth-Patctes, Rash, 
and Skin diseases, 
and every biemish 
on beauty, and de- 
files detection. On 
its virtues it has 
stood the test of 48 
years ; noother has, 
and Is so harmless 
we taste it to be 
sure it is properly 
made Accept no 
counterfeit of simi- 
larname. The dis- 
tinguished Dr. L. 
A. Sayre said toa 
lady of the haut-ton 
(a patient): “ As 
you ladies will use 
them, I recommend 
Gouraud’s Cream 
as the least harm- 
Sulef all the Skin pre} a: ations.”” One bottle will last 
six months, using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile 
removes superfluous hair without injury to the skir. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U.S., Canada and Europe. 

Also found in N.Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern’s, 
Ebrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 

t@ "Beware of Base Imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any cne selling the same 


LADIES 


Write to-day for a FREE sample of ALLEN’S 
FOOT-EASE, a powder to shake into your shoes. 
It makes tight or new shoes feel easy. (Cures Corns, 
Rurions, 4 ching, Swollen, Smartiag, Hot, Callous, 
Sore and Sweating Feet. Ten thousand testimoni- 
als. All Drug and Shoe Stores sell it, or by mail, 
| 25c. Address for semole, Allen S O msted, Le Roy, 
| N.Y. Laity Agents wanted everywhere 


ALL THE CUTS 


published in ‘‘ The School Journal” are 


FOR SALE AT REDUCED PRICES: 
Half Tones, 20c per sq.in.; minimum price, $2.00 
Line Etchings, 7c per sq. in.; minimum price, $.75 

Orders should be sent inas soon as possible after 
cuts appear in the paper, as all cuts must be disposed 
of shortly after publication. Address 


| E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 6t E. 9th St., N.Y 
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~ _ Dabst 
extract 
est Tonic 
is prescribed by leading 
physicians to promote 
sleep, to strengthen the 
nerves, to build up the 
system, to help people 
recover quick- 
ly from wast- 
ing diseases, 
and to invig- 
orate the ex- 
hausted. It is a food. 


All Druggists 
Sell It! 











This Beautiful Boudoir Clock given away 
with $10.00 orders. 


BOYS «GIRLS 


Get orders for our celebrated goods. 


GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER OFFERED. 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, TEA 
SETS, TOILET SETS. 

orders. Now is your chance 

to get orders for our Teas 

Roasted coffees, 14,16, 18, and 20 cents, 

per pound—Teas 20 and 25 cents per pound, 


Coffees, etc. 
Send this advertisement and 15 cents in 


stamps and we will send you a quarter 


pound of the best tea imported—any kind 
you may select—‘* The School Journal.” 


Send for New Premium and 
Reduced Price List. 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, 


P.O, Box 289. NEW YORK, N. ¥. 


Interesting Notes. 


Nervelessness of the Chinese. 


A north China paper says the quality of 
“nervelessness ” distinguishes the China- 
man from the European, The Chinaman 
can write all day, work all day, stand in one 
position all day, weave, beat gold, carve 
ivory, do infinitely tedious jobs for ever 
and ever, and discover no more weariness 
and irritation than if he were a machine. 
This quality appears in early life. There 
are no restless, naughty boys in China. 
They are all appallingly good and will plod 
away in school without recesses or recre- 
ation of any kind. The Chinaman can do 
without exercise. Sport or play seems to 
him so much waste labor. He can slee 
anywhere—amid rattling machinery, deaf- 
ening uproar, squalling children, and 
quarreling adults. He can sleep on the 
ground, on the floor, on a bed, on a chair, 
or in any position. 


The Indestructibility of Steel Buildings. 


The seismic disturbance which recently 
visited San Francisco and swayed the great 
| nineteen-storied Spreckels building in that 
|city like an immense tree proved indeed 

that steel buildings are wellnigh quake- 
|proof. To imagine that a modern steel 

uilding would be a by a seismic dis- 
turbance, which would leave standing hun- 
dreds of out-of-date brick buildings of the 
| ordinary masonry build, is too ridiculous 
| to be considered for a moment. The vine 
| teen storied height of the Spreckels build- 
| ing is not a serious consideration in the 
| matter at all, but it is of course true that 
| the Spreckels building has a deep and solid 
| foundation commensurate with its height 
and that it was built according to the latest 
state of the art in the construction of steel 
|bulidings. Nobody has ever been foolish 
|enough to believe for a moment that any 
of these lofty structures would be shaken 
|to earth by a seismic disturbance. The 
bolted and riveted steel building is obvious- 














ly the type of structure best adapted to} 


| withstand any such peculiar manifestations 
of nature. 


Nausea and Vomiting. 


. . | 
Antikamnia may to some be a new rem- | 


edy for this condition, and it was brought 
to use in an accidental manner. Dr. H.G. 
| Reemsnyder says:—“A lady, pregnant, 
| was suffering with headache and vomiting, 
and I was consulted as regards the former. 
As in my custom, I gave her the drug that 
proved itself most efficacious in this trouble, 
namely, Antikamnia, and when next I saw 
her, she informed me that the medicine I 
| gave her, not only relieved the headache, 
but also the vomiting. Here was some- 
thing new for me, and having other cases 
on hand, I gave each of them Antikamnia 
in five grain doses, and was delighted to 
find that every case was decidedly benefited 
thereby. 





Handsome Diplomas. 

Almost before we are aware of it the 
time for the closing of the schools will be 
here. The pupil that has been faithful will 
naturally expect a diploma, something 
pretty and in good taste. Where will the 
teacher or school officers naturally go to 
get such rewards of merit? To those who 
have shown that they can furnish those 
that will meet every requirement. Ames 
| & Rollinson Co., of New York, can do this, 
| 4s many can testify. Their goods have a 
|national reputation for being chaste, ar- 
| tistic, and correct. When 
| orper state how many are wanted and the 
| kind of school. 

During the Teeti ing Period, 

Mrs. WINSLOW's SOOTHING SyRuP has been 
|used for over Firry YEARS by MILLIoNs of 
; MoTHeERs for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
|ING, with PERFECT SUCCEss. It SOOTHES 
ithe CHILD, SOFTENS THE Gums, ALLAys all 
|Pain, CurEs Winp Co ic, and is the best 
remedy for DIARRH@a. Sold by Druggists 
|in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. 





There should * be no 
hesitation in selecting a 


The ‘‘Search- 
Light” has no equal. 


For sale by a’'l dealers. 
Send fur Booklet No.—, 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO., 


BRIDGEPORT. CONN, 


JOURNALISM 


INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY. 
A thorough and scientific course adapt 
to the individual needs of writers. eas 
established. Responstnie. Successful. 
Instructors experienced and competent. 
Students successful and pleased. Best 
of references. Write for descriptive 
catalogue. Itis sent free. Address, 
Corresp School of J: lism, 
No. $4 Telephone Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Lamp. 
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THE IOBAL CURRENT-EVERTS WEEKLr 


The First and ONLY paper giving all the history g 
making news of the world logically classified ana § 
| , intelligently digested. Clean, clear, condensed. non- * 
partisan, up-to-date, entertaining, truthful. Trial,13 
weeks 25 cts. Yearly $1. Low rates to school clubs. 
Sample free. 


Pathfinder Weshineton, D C 








We fee) so 

sure that 

we can pos- 

itively cure 
CoLps,GRIP, 

BB Catanra, 
4 CATARRHAL 
DEAFNESS, Incipient ConsUMPTION, and all THROAT, 
CHEsT and LUNG Diskases that we will send you 
FREE a trial sample of our remedy with our 25-cent 
| book on treatment by our Ozone Anti-Germ Inhaler. 
| A_ Boon to sufferers. Acts like Magic. Write to-day. 
| LORING & CO., Dept. 45° 56 Wabash Av.,Chicago, 11! , 
42 W. 22d St., N.¥. City,or 3 Hamilton P!.,Boston,Mass. 











«he Larges: Insurance Company in th 


Th 


Werld, 


B MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE GO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, - President 
AssETs, Dec. 31, 1897 - $253,786,437.66 
LiABILITIES, - - - - - $218,278,243.07 

SURPLUS, - - - = = $35,508,194.59 


Paip TO Poricy-HoLpERS 
SINCE ORGANIZATION, . 


$462,997,250.71 


INCOME IN 1897, 
INCREASE OF INCOME IN 1897, 
INCREASE OF SURPLUS, 

DECREASE OF EXPENSES, 


162,608.23 
459,912.96 
774,079.89 
$146,178.31 


$54, 
$4, 
- $s, 
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OUR TIMES 


The ideal paper of current events carefully 
| edited for the school-room. I ts circulation 
has doubled during the last vear. 30 cents 


|a Years Clubs of two or more 25 cts. each 





_ READERS will confer a favor by men 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





